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THANKSGIVING 


EW ENGLANDERS did not intend to create a giv- 

ing day, but a genuine paying day. They had-found 
a new world, but before that they had found Him who 
was the Life of the world, and the Giver of all good gifts. 
This included Plymouth Rock and Massasoit, and the 
beans and the corn that they found growing in the In- 
dian gardens, as well as the apples that they brought 
over from England. They had fortunately learned how 
to despise grumbling, and if ever there was a fine thing 
in this world, it was the tone of New England life in 
spite of all disasters and dangers encountered. They 
had something to overcome. It would do us all good, if 
we had as our national Bible a volume of the letters 
written by Winthrop and Bradford, and by the delicate 
women who bravely aided to create a colony of pioneers. 
We are sure that the divine One rejoiced in this splen- 
did climax of human evolution. It was a splendid test. 
These were sifted people possibly at the selection; but 
they were sifted more in the planting. 

Here was a little handful of human beings, chiseled 
into character by persecution and training, destined to 
master the continent, and give their character prece- 
dence over all conflicting and diverse agencies. Say what 
you will of New England having past away as New 
England; New Englandism dominates the continent to- 
day. It is planted on the Pacific shore; it plows Illinois 
and Iowa cornfields; it gives tone to our state universi- 
ties, but vastly more to our agricultural colleges; and it 
is New Englandism that presides today in the White 
House, while more than ever decreeing its views of eth- 
ical life from the Lakes to the Gulf. New Englanders 
naturally were made up of gratitude. They had suffered 
so much, and endured so much, that the bleakness of 
Cape Cod, and the dangers that beset them only made 
them cry all the louder. “Praise God from whom all 
blessings flow.” 

It was the only race on earth that could have estab- 
lished Thanksgiving; and it is the only holiday that has 
persisted, not only where it was founded, but in spread- 
ing over every state, enjoyed better than ever, and as 
full of vitality as when first promulgated. Get together; 
reunite your families; sing! praise! and eat! You may 
drop that old word Thanksgiving, and make it hereafter 
Thankspaying. 

It is the best holiday ever invented; a whole nation- 
full of jollity, both when looking backward and when 
looking forward. We will pay the good Lord with a 
better life, and a nobler national spirit; and we are 
going to make this kind of work and thought spread all 
over the continent. Before we get thru we will take in 
Mexico and Canada, if not into the union civic, at least 
into the union spiritual. Let Thomas Jefferson rise long 
enough to eat his Thanksgiving dinner with the Em- 
peror of the Chinese Republic. But he was a hundred 
years ahead of the rest of them; he and the sifted Anglo- 
Saxons. 

What a wonderful world we live in! Try to take it in 
some day; some morning when the sun comes up, and 
looks over the valleys, and asks, “How goes it?” Yes, but 
we know a man who grumbles; who thinks he could im- 
prove things. Let him. Who hinders? but he will not 
do it by his petty cunceit. He is satisfied with nothing. 
Neither God nor Nature asks him to be pleased. A fault 





finder is simply a fool. Jingle the bells merrily! Let 
every state join with every other, and every. village 
shake hands with all other villages. We are all one com- 
munity. Thanksgiving declares it. What is better than 
all, it declares our fellowship with the eternal Father, 
Lover and Giver. 

Yet after all there is something about this holiday 
that belongs to the year itself. It is 1913 that speaks 
today. Not quite thru with its harvest of social joys 
and material crops, yet it is near enough to the close of 
its specific labors to let us sit down and count up its 
gifts. 1913 is emphatically a year of evolution. In 
civics, in school and in church, it has been equally full 
of steady progress. If never before, certainly now we 
are demonstratimg the power of pure democracy to 
bring out the best of human nature, and teach us to co- 
éperate for the common welfare. Patriotism has won- 
derfully expanded into philanthropy, and this has blos- 
somed into international piety. We have not yet come 
to disarmament, but we are surely in sight of it. The 
nations are agreeing not to squabble like boys, and as 
a consequence will hardly fight like savages. Jefferson- 
ianism was ethics and politics united. Ethics is begin- 
ning to lead off in our national partizanship; and parti- 
zanship is melting into national codperation. Our Pres- 
ident has won our hearts, as well as our votes. Our 
foreign policy is of the same sort. The Monroe Doctrine 
was nothing as compared with the principle that we will 
recognize no government built by brute force. For all 
this and much more let the American people give 
thanks. 


THE HETCH-HETCHY BILL 


LOYAL subscriber of The Independent, Rev. 

George E. Keithley, of Golden, Colorado, moved by ° 
our editorials in opposition to the bill now before the 
Senate to convert the matchless Hetch-Hetchy Valley 
into a municipal water tank for San Francisco, wrote 
a letter of protest to Senator Charles S. Thomas, of 
Colorado. 

The senator’s reply has been forwarded to us for 
comment. We print below the ten points made by Sena- 
tor Thomas and our answer to each. 

1. The city of San Francisco is the owner by location, 
under the laws of California, of the waters which it seeks 
to impound for municipal purposes, having expended in 


their acquisition for surveys and investigations and in the 
purchase of land something like $1,500,000. : 


More than two-thirds of their extravagant expendi- 
ture concerns Lake Eleanor, a part of the project which 
destroys no great natural scenery. There would not be 
great objection to cutting the Lake Eleanor watershed 
out of the park, if necessary thus to supplement the 
city’s supply. It would be subversive of the highest pub- 
lic policy if the ownership of portions of a national park 
should be held to give a right to destroy the nation’s 
free use of it as provided for by act of Congress. 


2. The city is the owner of about two-thirds of the floor 
of the Hetch-Hetchy Valley. It does not belong to the 
United States, but was acquired by the city from private 
owners years ago. It is also the owner of other tracts in 
the valley and in the Stanislaus Forest Reservation, and 
the bill pro oes to exchange these surplus —— for 
such part of the Hetch-Hetchy Valley which may be sub- 
merged in excess of its own territory. 


In other words, tracts of.no scenic value would be 
exchanged for the most superbly located and beautiful 
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region, which is to be destroyed by flooding. This is the 
same as to say that technical ownership of a part of the 
valley gives the right to destroy the public’s interest in 
its beauty. The Supreme Court has lately recognized the 

moral rights of the public in great scenery. 
3. The Yosemite Valley embraces nearly 800,000 acres of 


land. The amount which San Francisco proposes sub- 
merge is, in round numbers, about 1400 acres. 


This is literally true, but it does not affect the fact 
of the destruction of the valley floor, and that ultimately 
the city must and probably would take the whole water- 
shed for its own protection. It is a question of the final 
exclusion of the public from free use of its great scen- 
ery. It could not be enjoyed as the Yosemite is by thou- 
sands of campers, for you cannot camp in a lake. 

4. The Hetch-Hetchy Valley is at least twenty miles dis- 
tant from the Yosemite, as the crow flies, with an almost 
inaccessible range of mountains between the two. The Hetch- 
Hetchy Valley is both remote and difficult of access, so that 


not more than 275 or 280 people on an average visit it in 
the course of a year. 


Then let us make it accessible. Mr. Pinchot says it is 
“one of the great wonders of the world.” There is al- 
ready an excellent saddle-horse trail to the floor of the 
Hetch-Hetchy and out of it in three different directions. 

5. The impounding of the waters of the Tuolumne River 
by the proposed dam not only does not destroy, but im- 
measurably enhances the beauty of the valley. The bill 
requires the city of San Francisco, at a cost of $600,000, 
to build roads and trails into the valley and to maintain 
them in good condition thereafter. For this purpose it is 
required to raise and pay a fund of $15,000 for the first 
ten years, $20,000 for the second ten and $30,000 per annum 
thereafter. These roads and trails, when completed, are 
turned over to the Government, and must be kept in repair 
under the supervision of the Secretary of the Interior. For 


the first time, therefore, the valley will become accessible 
to the average individual. 


The Government ought to exploit its own great scen- 
ery, and this paltry return for a franchise worth $45,- 
000,000 is not worth mentioning. It is only an encour- 
agement to other cities to prey upon national parks. 
You destroy great scenery when you destroy all that 
makes it great. The “improvement” of the valley’s 
beauty by engineers is a baseless delusion. 


6. The statement that the building of the dam and reser- 
voir will injure Wampana Falls is entirely without founda- 


a The level of the water will be below the bottom of the 
alls. 


There will, however, be no place from which to see the 
Falls, for the valley floor will be flooded and the oppo- 
site wall is too precipitous for a road. 

7. All the work must be done under the supervision of 
the Interior Department. 

The objection is to the work being done at all. But 
with the Interior Department in sympathy with San 
Francisco, as at present, what guarantee is there that 
anything will be left of scenic beauty? 

8. The city of San Francisco is and for years has been 
at the mercy of a water or more exacting and ex- 
pensive than that of the city of Denver, and it is alleged 
to be inadequate to supply the demand. The chain of cities 
around San Francisco Bay must provide a supply not only 
of water, but of hydro-electric energy for its present and 
future needs, and this source of supply has been recom- 
mended as the best and cheapest, by every engineer who has 
made any examination of it, except those engaged by the 


owners of other so-called supplies, and who naturally report 
in favor of their employers. 


The last clause reflects human nature and cuts both 
ways. The Army Board says that no other source except 
the Sacramento River has been thoroughly investigated. 
The objection to the project is not that it may not be 
the cheapest—tho that is denied by good authorities— 


but that it is unnecessary and that the larger cost of 
other sources does not make it necessary. 

9. Finally, the need of the waters of the Tuolumne should 
be the first consideration of the legislator. With any arid 
region, as stated by the Board of Engineers of the War 
Department, it is only a question of time when the irresist- 
ible demand for it will lead to its appropriation and to the 
building of the dam now in contemplation. The first subject 
for consideration should be the man himself; to his welfare 


and necessity every other consideration must sooner or 
later yield. : 


But the “necessity” has not been proved. The defeat 
of this bill need not alienate the Yosemite Park water 
from the arid region, the farmers of which are “up in 
arms” against it. On the contrary, only thus will it be 
possible to save for the great San Joaquin Valley the 
contiguous waters which can be impounded below the 
park. Authorities who state that this is practicable are 
Mr. M. M. O’Shaughnessy, an engineer of San Fran- 
cisco, and Mr. F. H. Newell, head of the Reclamation 
Service (p. 49, Hearing before House Committee on 
Public Lands). 

The strongest blow which the Hetch-Hetchy scheme 
has received has come from Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted, 
the well known landscape architect and member of the 
National Fine Arts Commission, who, in an article in 
the Boston Transcript for November 19, concludes a 
long and candid examination of the subject by vigorous 
opposition to the project. This impartial statement is 
sure to have great weight with the Senate and the 
President, as it has with the people. 

The whole question turns on San Francisco’s desire to 
save money at the expense of the nation and the nation’s 
policy of conserving its great natural treasures. The bill 
wiil come up for consideration next week, so those who 
are opposed to it must act at once, if at all. 








A CRITIC AMONG THE MISSIONARIES 


OT many years ago there was a general feeling 

among religious people that critical views of the 
Bible destroy evangelical fervor and the mission- 
ary spirit. Whatever justification there was for the 
feeling no longer exists. A large number of liberally 
trained men and women every year lay aside most 
worthy ambitions to offer themselves as agents for the 
promotion of the gospel and all that goes with it in the 
unenlightened portions of the earth. 

One of the most recent and striking examples of 
this deliberate devotion of unusual talents to the mis- 
sionary cause is the case of Prof. Albert Schweitzer, of 
Germany. He has just entered upon what he expects to 
be his lifework in the French Kongo. Altho Dr. 
Schweitzer is not yet forty years old, his brilliant and 
scholarly writings on New Testament themes have 
given him a world-wide reputation and opened for him 
in the field of critical study and interpretation possi- 
bilities second to no other scholar in Germany. 

The decision to give up the most promising lit- 
erary prospects and forego the undoubted attractions 
of esthetic and cultural surroundings is strong evidence 
of deep conviction and zeal on the part of this “ad- 
vanced critic” for the work of building up that kingdom 
and spreading that gospel which, he holds, were first 
proclaimed in an apocalyptic form no longer available 
for presenting the real message of Jesus. 

This is as it should be. Critical study is merely an 
attempt to get at the facts of history and the laws of 
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life. It is of assistance in perfecting ways and means, 
and in revealing the vital, effective forces in moral 
progress and religious culture. Such study is not, how- 
ever, an end in itself, nor is it the highest work ot 
Christianity; for the gospel of the kingdom is not a 
certain view of unchangeable historic phenomena, but 
a vision and an assurance of a purified society yet to be. 
Christianity looks forward and not back. It gathers 
inspiration and direction from the past only to assault 
the intrenched evils of the present, and to plan and 
labor for the erection of a diviner social structure in 
the future. 

Professor Schweitzer evidently believes that he can be 
a more effective worker for the kingdom of righteous- 
ness and brotherhood in sowing the seeds of a higher 
social and religious order among the natives of Africa 
than in dispelling. the dogmatic misconceptions and 
ignorance of the true nature of Jesus and his mission 
that prevail in enlightened Germany and America. We 
have no hesitation in saying that he has done what the 
true spirit of the gospel he has sought to elucidate 
demands. We have no fear that the power and worth of 
that gospel will decline under scientific scrutiny. We 
have the highest confidence that further critical study 
will drive home with greater force than ever its claims 
for a social reconstruction on the lines of the Father- 
hood of God and the Brotherhood of Man. Once men 
spoke of the need of a missionary among the critics; 
now we welcome a critic among the missionaries. 





A SIN OF OMISSION 


HIS week we turned with unusual eagerness to our 
files of fifty years ago to select the weekly quota- 
tion. On November 19, 1863, President Lincoln delivered 
his immortal Gettysburg address, and we thought it 
would be interesting to reprint what was said about it 
then in The Independent. We failed to find it in leaded 
lines on the first page of The Independent for Novem- 
ber 21, 1863, or indeed anywhere in this issue. But we 
realized that news was slow in those days, so we turned 
with undiminished confidence to the next week and the 
next and later issues and then looked them all over again 
carefully, reluctantly coming to the conclusion that there 
was no mention of the Gettysburg address at the time. 
This is especially curious since The Independent was 
founded as a strong abolition paper and was of course 
largely occupied at this time with news and comment on 
the war. It has, however, always been characteristic of 
The Independent to pay as little attention as possible 
to dead people and dead issues. We very rarely publish 
obituaries or accounts of funerals or memorial exercises 
—not from any sentimental aversion to the idea of 
death, but simply because our policy has ever been to 
deal with the affairs of the present and to look toward 
the future. But the failure to recognize that the words 
spoken by Lincoln at the cemetery were of permanent 
value indicates, as we now see it, a defect in literary 
judgment at that time. 

Our Washington correspondent in his letter of Novem- 
ber 21, 1863, devotes a space equivalent to the Gettys- 
burg oration to the disgraceful condition of Pennsyl- 
vania avenue and a dead horse that was stuck in the 
mud there. The editorials of this and succeeding issues 
are chiefly concerned with appeals for aid for soldiers 
and freedmen, comments on the war, praise for Lin- 


coln’s proclamation, discussion of the supposed alliance 
between Russia and the United States evidenced by the 
visit of the Russian fleet, and protests against the 
French conquest of Mexico. 

Our only consolation is that most of our contempo- 
raries, even those who heard it, likewise failed to recog- 
nize the importance of the address. It was what might 
now be called “a conspiracy of silence,” yet it was due 
to nothing more than a common journalistic failing, the 
inability to distinguish what is of permanent value from 
what is of ephemeral interest. The dead horse attracted 
more attention in Washington than the immortal words. 

But we do not wish to waste any time in lamentation 
or repentance over our mistake of fifty years agone. 
What is worrying us is the question it suggests, whether 
we are today doing any better. Will our successors in 
1963 in looking over this issue of November 20, 1913, 
condemn us for omitting the great things of our times 
and devoting our space to the trivial and the temporary ? 








THE CITIES AND COLONEL GOETHALS 
OLONEL GOETHALS, thanks to his splendid re- 
sponse to a splendid opportunity, stands before the 

country as the most conspicuously efficient American. 
Whereupon rumor tenders him the office of Police Com- 
missioner of New York City, and the newly elected com- 
mission of Dayton, Ohio, asks him to become City 
Manager. 

He will not accept either position, it appears, but the 
offers are significant. It is becoming clear that the ad- 
ministration of the cities is as great a problem as we 
have, and worthy the energies of a man of national 
importance. =| 

“Dayton wants the best equipt man in America,” 
wired the commissioners. There have been times when 
it made no. difference what Dayton or any other city 
wanted—or needed—if only the local machine were sat- 
isfied. But the city managership means that administra- 
tive skill takes precedence of political availability in 
picking an executive, and that means that cities can be- 
come first clean, then efficient, then far more socially 
useful than they have ever been. 








JUSTICE AND FFFICIENCY 


VISITOR to the Government Printing Office a few 

years ago would have seen two old men puttering 
away at practically useless jobs which had been invented 
to keep them busy. They were old and faithful servants 
of the Government. But their days of efficiency had 
past. The director of the office, a man with a heart 
in him, had given the old fellows these sinecures rather 
than turn them out to starve. Under our highly barbar- 
ous system of treating our public servants he had no 
choice. He must discharge them, old, feeble, totally un- 
fitted to meet the fierce competition of the rising gen- 
eration—or let them putter. 

The case is not unique. It is all too common in the 
administrative departments at Washington. Its exist- 
ence is a standing disgrace to the American people. 

Mr. James A. Hamill, Congressman from New Jersey, 
has introduced a bill providing for a system of old age 
pensions for Government employees. Its prompt enact- 
ment into law is dictated by every consideration of jus- 
tice, of decency and of efficiency. 

To keep in the Government employ workers who have 
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past beyond their period of effective service is an in- 
justice to the whole country whose work they are sup- 
posed to do. To send them out, after years of faithful 
service, with no means of support for their old age, is 
the refinement of cruelty. 

Even such important reforms as those of the currency 
and of our trust laws might well give way a little until 
the great American nation shall have done justice to 
those who have served it faithfully. 








SOME SHORTCOMINGS OF OUR TRUST POLICY 


WO cases now before the courts serve to illustrate 
the undeniable fact that we are yet far away from 
an adequate solution of the trust problem. 

In Minnesota the International Harvester Company is 
being prosecuted under the Sherman anti-trust law. A 
perusal of the brief of the Government shows that one 
of the charges against the company is that it uniformly 
and as a regular policy kept the price of binder twine 
low. On that commodity of universal use among farmers 
the company was content with a low rate of profit— 
and its competitors followed its lead. 

Now we have no intention of expressing any opinion 
upon the merits of the Harvester suit before it is de- 
cided. But we believe it to be incontrovertible that a 
law under which it is possible for a manufacturer to be 
attacked for keeping the price to the consumer of a 
staple commodity regularly and uniformly low is op- 
posed to the public welfare. 

In Chicago the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company is being prosecuted under the Sherman law. 
It is alleged that in Washington, Oregon, Idaho and 
Montana subsidiary companies of the American have 
an absolute monopoly of the telephone business. 

Now this is exactly what in every state some telephone 
company ought to have. The telephone business is a 
natural monopoly. There is no more reason for having 
two telephone systems in a city than there is for having 
two systems of water supply, or two sewerage systems. 
In point of fact, there is even less reason. It would be 
just as bad to have two postal services, each with its 
own set of subscribers. 

Inhabitants of those cities blest with rival telephone 
companies know how little they gain and how much they 
lose from the duplication. 

We have no intention of expressing any opinion upon 
the merits of this suit against the American Telephone 


-Company. But we believe it to be incontrovertible that 


a law which demands the injection of the principle of 
competition into such a field as that occupied by the tele- 
phone is opposed to the public welfare. 

These two cases are admirable -illustrations of the 
shortcomings of our present methods of dealing with 
the trusts. 


ON DANCING AND SOME NEW DANCES 


HE Kaiser has set the seal of his disapproval upon 
the tango. Thruout the Fatherland the edict has 
gone forth, The tango must go. Well, so much the worse 
—for the Kaiser. His vibrant spirit is wont to hesitate 
before no Herculean task. But even Hercules would have 
been no match for the task of making the world stop 
dancing. 
The world will dance. It always has danced. It always 


will. And so long as it does, it will dance the best dances 
on tap. ; 

The simple truth of the matter is that the new dances 
are better than the old. Now we would not be quite so 
iconoclastic as to aver that anything can be better than 
a sensuous dreamy waltz, well written, well played and 
well danced. But, take the thing by and large, the dances 
of the new day are immeasurably better than the dances 
of our youth. 

For this there are several reasons. In the first place 
we have discovered a new dance rhythm. The good old 
waltz went one two three, one two three, one two three 
—perfect rhythm of its kind. The two-step—may it rest 
in peace—went one two, one two, one two—a perfectly 
good rhythm as devoid of beauty as a bass drum. The 
one step has reduced the rhythm to its lowest terms— 
one, one, one, one, one, one, one, one—a rhythm as fas- 
cinating as it is primitive. When the world feels that 
rhythm pounding thru the strains of “Too much Mus- 
tard,” or other tune of the moment, it cannot help but 
dance. 

Then, too, the new dances are as various as human 
nature itself. There is the one-step, appearing in a 
score of modifications from grape-vine to castle walk. 
The waltz, perennial in its sensuous beauty, is trans- 
formed into the Boston, the hesitation, even the lame- 
duck, as odd in execution as in name. Then the tango, a 
difficult dance of stately measures, a kind of minuet 
a deux, until it becomes infected with the speed mania 
of the age and emerges as the tango of Argentina. 

In this very quality of the new dances which fasci- 
nates, their variety, lies their difficulty. You must have 
danced with your partner before if you would be suc- 
cessful. You must know his style or hers. Unless, of 
course, you are that wonderful and too rare object, a 
natural and perfect dancer. Then, if you be masculine, 
your partner will find herself compelled hypnotically to 
follow; if you be feminine, you will follow any leading. 

Dancing is a gift of the gods. It sets the blood to 
racing, drives away black care, exhilarates body, mind 
and spirit. It is the one sport that brings the sexes 
together on an equality of execution. It makes them 
equal partners with just that shade of difference in 
responsibility that keeps the male primus inter pares. 

The new dances, par excellence, give oxygen to the 
blood, vigor to the muscles, gayety to the spirits, re- 
freshment to the mind. Already their early exuberances, 
which squinted toward vulgarity, are toning down. They 
have received no fiercer denunciation than did the 
waltz when it appeared. 

On with the dance! 


The scholarship awards at Stanford University give 
occasion for concern. Seven women students secured 
rank that admitted them to the Phi Beta Kappa Society, 
and only one man and he a Japanese. If women had not 
been admitted to this great California university, seven 
men might have received the honor. It raises the ques- 
tion whether it is not too much of a handicap on men 
tc allow women thus to compete with them, and whether 
the protection of American young men does not require 
a law forbidding Japanese to acquire education as well 
as land. Fortunately the men still retain a safe superi- 
ority in football, and women should not be allowed to 
invade that field. 
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The British Min- 
ister, Sir Lionel 
Carden, after urg- 
ing Huerta to yield and resign, 
advised all British subjects to go at 
once to the nearest port. On the 
following day Manuel Garza Aldape, 
Minister of the Interior, resigned 
under compulsion and was sent to 
France to take the place of Francisco 
de la Barra, who goes to Japan. 
Aldape had led a small faction in the 
Cabinet that was inclined to favor 
the policy of President Wilson. It 
is understood that Ministers Mo- 
heno, Blanquet and Lozano threat- 
ened to resign if he'should remain. 
He was virtually a prisoner until he 
reached Vera Cruz. In Havana, how- 
ever, he warmly praised Huerta, 
denying that there had been friction 
in the Cabinet or that he had been 
forced out. Huerta’s attitude toward 
our Government was one of defiance 
or contempt. “The United States,” he 
remarked, “never does anything.” 
He sneered at “moral suasion.” The 
new Congress assembled and organ- 
ized. His message, read on the 20th, 
was an explanation and defense of 
his dissolution of the old Congress, 
which had become “a center of revo- 
lutionary activity.” It was clearly 
seen that this Congress would sup- 
port him. 

The rebels, led by Pancho Villa, 
captured Juarez on the 15th, surpriz- 


The Condition 
of Mexico 


ing the Federal garrison by entering 
the city in a long train of closed 
freight cars. There was fighting for 
six hours. Nearly all of the 125 pris- 
oners were summarily put to death 
by the victors. It is admitted that 
95 were thus executed, without 
trial. Many of them were forced to 
dig their own graves. This butchery 
was not relished at Washington. 
Three days later, Carranza’s men 
captured Victoria, the capital of 
Tamaulipas. Here again there was 
slaughter of prisoners. A large party 
of Federals had taken refuge in a 
church. Their commander came out, 
waving the altar cloth as a flag of 
truce, and offered to surrender. But 
the victors would take no prisoners, 
and these men were killed. 

All this was disapproved by Presi- 
dent Wilson, whose agent, Dr. 
William Bayard Hale, was in confer- 
ence with Carranza. When the latter 
said he would accept no foreign in- 
terference with the internal affairs 
of Mexico, and that he denied the 
right of the United States to inter- 
vene, he was publicly commended by 
Huerta for his “patriotism.” Car- 
ranza and his movement fell into dis- 
favor at Washington, where it was 
said that Mr. Wilson had decided to 
wait, and to wait a long time, if this 
should be necessary, for the down- 
fall of Huerta. 

Lord Cowdray has asked our Gov- 


ernment to protect his oil interests 
in the vicinity. of Tuxpam and Tam- 
pico, where the rebels have threat- 
ened to burn his property. Some 
think it may be necessary to land 
marines. Three British cruisers have 
been ordered to the Mexican coast 
from Barbadoes. There are now fif- 
teen United States warships in Mex- 
ican waters, where Germany is rep- 
resented by three. 


The even division 
of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking 
and Currency was affected by no 
change last week. In one group were 
Chairman Owen and five of his 
Democratic associates; the other 
was composed of the five Republican 
members and Mr. Hitchcock, a 
Democrat. Each group continued to 
make amendments and occasionally 
reversed its action. For example, the 
words “lawful money” in the re- 
demption clause were cut out again 
by the Owen group, and then re- 
stored. The six Democrats provided 
for a gold reserve of 334% per cent; 
the other half of the committee pre- 
ferred 45 per cent. In the bill of the 
Owen group the minimum capital 
for an American bank in a foreign 
country is $1,000,000; in the bill of 
the other six members it is $5,000,- 
000. These six, by a vote of 4 to 2, 
adopted a kind of guaranty for bank 


The Currency 
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CONSTITUTIONALISTS AFTER A SUCCESSFUL ENGAGEMENT 
Returning to Juarez, which they captured on November 15, after chasing the Federals to the hills 
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EARLY MORNING PURSUIT OF THE FEDERALS 


A detachment of Carranza’s rebel army at Juarez. Most of the 125 prisoners taken were promptly executed. 


deposits. It was proposed by Senator 
Bristow, and it provides that after 
the operating expenses of a regional 
bank have been paid, with a 5 per 
cent dividend on the stock, the net 
earnings shall be used to make a 
surplus, until this amounts to 20 per 
cent of the capital, and that three- 
fourths of the earnings accumu- 
lating thereafter shall be used in 
refunding the 2 per cent bonds, 
while the remaining one-fourth shall 
indemnify depositors in national 
banks that fail. 

For a time it was thought that the 
two groups could agree in a report 
covering parts of the bill, but on the 
20th it was decided that three dis- 
tinct bills should be submitted to the 
Senate. One will be the House bill; 
the second will be the bill of the six 
Democrats; and the five Republicans, 
with Mr. Hitchcock, will report the 
third. 

There can be only a beginning of 
the debate at the present session. 
Probably there will be no interval 
between this session and the regular 
one, in which, it is expected, the dis- 
cussion will consume two months. 
Many members have desired that 
there should be an adjournment 
which would leave an interval of one 
week. Adjournment would permit 
them to draw the money allowed for 


mileage, $226,000 in all. But ad-— 


journment was opposed by President 
Wilson. To adjourn for the mileage 
alone, in his opinion, would be a 
blunder. A _ considerable number 
agreed with him. 


Commissioner Da- 
vies, of the Bureau 
of Cor porations, 
says Congress will soon be asked for 
an appropriation of $600,000, to be 
expended by the bureau in an inves- 
tigation concerning trust combina- 
tions. It is understood at Washing- 


Trust Legislation 
Proposed 


ton that the President has in mind a 
plan for trust legislation. This plan 
has not been defined, ‘but it is said 
that he regards with much favor the 
seven anti-trust bills enacted in 
New Jersey while he was governor 
of that state. He has conferred with 
Senators and Representatives as to 
new trust measures. 

Many bills relating to trusts have 
been introduced, but no action upon 
them has been taken. Senator New- 
lands, chairman of the Senate’s 
committee on Interstate Commerce, 
would have a trade commission of 
three members. Representative Mur- 
dock, of Kansas, introduced last 
week three bills which are said to 
represent the views of the Progres- 
sive party. The first creates a trade 
commission of seven members. The 
second defines and prohibits unfair 
competition. By the third the com- 
mission is empowered to investigate 
complaints concerning monopolies or 
monopolistic methods, and to en- 
force the provisions of the second. 


Civil Service ex- 
aminations are 
soon to be held for 
the offices of fourth class postmas- 
ters in six states. The Post Office 
Department says, in an official state- 
ment, that President Taft “blanket- 
ed into the classified service a large 
body of” postmasters of this class, 
and that President Wilson in May 
last removed from them “the cloak 
of civil service protection.” 

The present incumbents are re- 
quired to prove their fitness. They 
can enter the examinations, to com- 
pete with others for the offices which 
they now hold, but appointments will 
be made under the civil service rules. 
The department’s statement says: 

Postmaster General Burleson desires 


it to be distinctly understood that it is 
his purpose to carry out the intent of 


Fourth Class 
Postmasters 


President Wilson’s order that these 
positions be filled in accordance with 
both the spirit and letter of the civil 
service law. He does not delegate the 
power of appointment, nor in any case 
is selection made simply upon or be- 
cause of a recommendation of a mem- 
ber of Congress. He says that he has a 
duty to perform in making selections 
under the civil service rules; that it is 
his desire to select in every case the 
most efficient man obtainable and that 
in furtherance of such desire he is using 
and intends to continue to use every 
available means of ascertaining the best 
of the men certified to him by the Civil 
Service Commission. And, further, he 
has directed that all letters recommend- 
ing appointments based upon political 
considerations be returned to the writ- 
ers. 


A strike of engi- 
neers and _ train- 
men on the South- 
ern Pacific road, last week, para- 
lyzed the freight service on 2400 
miles of track. A loss of millions in 
the sugar and rice districts of 
Louisiana appeared to be at hand, 
and the producers appealed to Wash- 
ington for help. President Wilson 
sent Mr. Hanger, of the Board of 
Mediation and Conciliation, to New 
Orleans. Three days later the rail- 
road company’s officers consented to 
meet a federated committee of the 
four unions which were involved in 
the strike, and the men at once 
resumed work. It was agreed that 
differences which could not be ad- 
justed in conference should be re- 
ferred to the board. The strike was 
in force for three days and a half. 
Thruout last year there were com- 
plaints, and the company had been 
engaged in negotiations, first with 
one union and then with another. In 
March last a settlement with the 
engineers was reached. Some time 
later there was an adjustment of 
differences with the firemen. But 
new complaints were brought for- 
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ward, and a list of sixty-seven griev- 





ances was presented five weeks ago 
by the four unions. These relate in 
part, the company says, to men who 
had been dismissed for drunkenness, 
‘ gross carelessness or insubordina- 
tion. Wages are not involved, except 
with respect to a few men. 


The Problem of We recorded last 
: wee e isi 

omee «the een of 
arbitration which granted an in- 
crease of 7 per cent in wages to the 
conductors and trainmen of forty- 
one eastern railroads. The subject of 
wage scales and the desired rate in- 
creases is too complicated to be 














taken up here in detail, but the chart 
represents the general trend of 


A STADIUM FOR NEW YORK CITY 
Adolf Lewisohn has given to New York City for the use of the College of the City of New York 


Santo s funds for this arena, which will cover the two city blocks between 136th and 138th streets, Am- 
receipts and expenditures of the sterdam and Convent avenues. The nineteen tiers of seats, surrounded by a Doric colonnade, will 
roads in the eastern district, to accommodate 6500 people. Arnold W. Brunner is the architect. Concrete, with the interior walls 


° he P tinted in dull Pompeian iones, is the material. Ground was broken on November 6 by Borough 
which the decision related, during 


the past four years. In each case the 
figures relate to the fiscal year end- It is extremely difficult to tell just 
ing June 30. how much effect upon wages the 
Every year has shown an increase recent award will have, because the 
in the total operating revenues of increase is in rates of pay for 100 
the roads in this district. The in- miles, and the award also fixes new 
crease of 1913 over 1910 was over minima of monthly salaries, changes 
$180,000,000. That this increase in minima already existing, introduces 
revenues has been a trifle more than new rules as to overtime pay for 
consumed by the increase in operat- what is called initial or final termi- 
ing expenses is evident from the nal delay, and delay when men are 
fact that these items in 1913 were held away from their home termi- 
about $185,000,000 greater than in nals. It is, therefore, practically im- 
1910. In every year there has been possible to do better than estimate 
an increase in wages, and, of course, what the net effect of all these 
the recent award will cause a still changes will be upon the wage pay- 
greater increase. The net result of ments to railway employees. The 
these changes has been that the in- only thing that is positive is that 
come, after paying taxes and all the effect will be upward. 
operating expenses, was less in 1913 From 1903 to 1912 the average 
than in 1910 by about $15,000,000. receipts per ton mile of the railways 
That there should have been this de- in the eastern district have de- 
crease in income while the total creased from 0.653 cents to 0.617 
operating revenues increased nearly cents, or a decrease of about 5.5 per 
$200,000,000 is disconcerting to rail- cent. In 1903 wages consumed 41.9 
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FOUR YEARS OF RAILROAD FINANCES 
This diagram, prepared by Professor William B. Bailey, of Yale, shows the approximate course 
of operating revenues, operating expenses, wages and income on the railroads of the Eastern 
District during the last four years. 


President George McAneny. 


come of the railways of the eastern 
district, while, in 1912, 43.8 per cent 
of revenues went for wages. The in- 
crease of 1912 over 1903 was 4.4 per 
cent. In 1903 the total wages paid to 
employees in the eastern district was 
about $364,000,000. In 1912 this had 
increased to $567,000,000, an in- 
crease during the decade of 55.9 per 
cent. A considerable share of this in- 
crease was, of course, due to the fact 
that additional employees had been 
added to the force. To offset the 
effect of these increases in wages, 
the railways are asking for a 5 per 
cent increase in freight rates. If this 
increase should be granted, it is esti- 
mated that the increase to the total 
operating revenues of the railways 
in the eastern district would amount 
to about $49,000,000. 


The Philippine - Beet ye 

Islands past by the Philip- 
pine Assembly. It was written by the 
insular auditor. Few members voted 
against it, altho the debate was a 
heated one. Governor-General Har- 
rison went to Mindanao last week 
and was welcomed by thousands of 
Moros. A delegation of chiefs asked 
for a continuation of American rule, 
protesting against control of their 
tribes and territory by the Filipinos. 
He promised that they should have 
‘an American Governor. 

Dean C. Worcester, for thirteen 
years Philippine Secretary of the 
Interior, who recently resigned and 
returned to this country, in pub- 
lished interviews and public ad- 
dresses has sharply criticized the 
removal, at Manila, of several com- 
petent bureau chiefs and their 
assistants. Among those recently 
displaced were the Director of 
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Lands, the Collector of Customs and 
the chief of the Bureau of Printing. 
The removal of the Director of Pub- 
lic Health is expected. Mr. Worcester 
asserts that the service must suffer 
by reason of these changes. The new 
Director of Lands, a Filipino, is, he 
says, “utterly incompetent.” There 
is danger, he holds, in giving control 
of the commission to natives, and 
the Moros should not be governed by 
Filipinos. In public addresses, ex- 
President Taft has been opposing 
the Democratic policy concerning the 
Islands, saying that at least two 
generations will be required for the 
acquisition, by the great body of 
natives, of. capacity for self-govern- 
ment, and that the United States 
should retain control during their 
tutelage. 


There seems to be 
no end to the labor 
troubles of South 
Africa. The strike of the Rand 
miners, where violence was put down 
by force, left bad feeling on both 
sides and failed to settle the ques- 
tions in dispute. Now another out- 
break has occurred, in some respects 
more serious than the former, for it 
involves race questions and the con- 
stitution of the British Empire. The 
present Liberal Government of Great 
Britain came into power largely on 
account of the indignation aroused 
in England over the introduction of 
Chinese labor into South Africa. The 


Hindus Strike 
in Natal 


Government abolished the Chinese 
contract system, but by granting 
self-government to the South Afri- 
can states allowed the question of 
Asiatic labor te arise again in a 
form more difficult to deal with. 
The Hindus and other Asiatic sub- 
jects of King George have theo- 
retically as much right.as any white 
man from London to travel, reside 
and work in all parts of the British 
Empire, but practically the self- 
governing dominions limit, restrict 
or prohibit their immigration. Aus- 
tralia and the western provinces of 
Canada are determined to maintain 
“a white man’s country” in one way 
or another, regardless of the dispo- 
sition and obligations of the Impe- 
rial Government. In South Africa 
the various restrictions which have 
been imposed upon the East Indians 
have caused great irritation, and 
their resentment has been roused to 
fury by Hindu agitators. They re- 
fuse to pay the poll tax of $15 im- 
posed by the Government of Natal, 
and they showed their disregard for 
the federal law prohibiting migra- 
tion from one province to another by 
marching in large numbers across 
the boundary into the Transvaal. 
The South African law prohibits not 
only the importation of polygamous 
wives, but of any wife married by 
the rites of a religion permitting 
polygamy, which of course prevents 
a Hindu with but one wife from 
bringing her to South Africa. The 


final impulse to revolt was given by 
the circulation of rumors that Hin- 
dus in the coal mines had been 
flogged to death or shot. A thousand 
East Indian miners in the Elands- 
laagte colliery marched into Lady- 
smith and demanded the release of 
the Hindus who had been imprisoned 
for disturbing the peace and vio- 
lating the migration law. They were 
driven back by the aid of volunteer 
police. 

In Natal, where there are more 
than 140,000 Hindus and other Asi- 
atics, almost all of them struck work 
and caused great alarm for the 
safety of the women and children. 
Sugar cane plantations near Durban 
were in some cases burnt and the 
whole sugar crop will be imperiled if 
the strike becomes general, for the 
cane is now ripe for cutting and no 
other labor is available. 


The Chinese resi- 
dents of the Re- 
public of Panama 
are at variance with the Govern- 
ment. There are about 1500 of them. 
Each is required by law to register, 
and the registration fee is $250. 
Those who do not obey may be de- 
ported. As the required payments 
were not made, the Government gave 
notice that there must be no delay 
after the 15th. On that date ten days 
more were granted. Then all the 
Chinese retail merchants closed their 
shops and laundries. As they have a 


The Chinese in 
Panama 
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SKETCH MAP TO SHOW 
THE MILITARY SITUA- 
TION IN MEXICO 


Since this map was drawn 
the Constitutionalists have 
captured the ports of Tam- 
pico and Tuxpan, where the 
Pearson oil interests are 
concentrated, and are re- 
ported to have occupied Vic- 
toria, the capital of Ta- 
maulipas. 
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monopoly of the provision trade with 
persons of small means, their action 
caused much inconvenience. The con- 
troversy has not affected Chinese in 
the Canal Zone. It is expected that a 
considerable number of the Chinese 
will be deported or expelled. 

Reports from the Canal Zone say 
it would be possible, after a few 
weeks’ work, for a fleet to pass thru 
the canal, if such a passage should 
be greatly needed. The only obstacle 
is shallow water at a point where 
the depth is 15 feet. A group of 
dredges could make sufficient depth 
there in a short time. 

Charles Stuart Nairne, the repre- 
sentative of extensive Scottish ship- 
ping interests, in an address at the 
Royal Service Institution in London, 
last week, protested against the 
fortification of the Canal. “We rely,” 
said he, “upon the British navy to 
keep the Canal always open to Brit- 
ish shipping.” There was nothing, 
he added, to prevent the United 
States from closing it. In his judg- 
ment the fortification was a viola- 
tion of the treaty. 


The waters of the 
Chagres River, 
checked in their 
flow toward the Atlantic by the dam 
at Gatun, are gradually raising the 
level of the great artificial lake and 
submerging the sites of ancient 
cities renowned in history and ro- 
mance. The last to go is one of the 
most familiar to those who love to 
read tales of the buccaneers of the 
Spanish Main, for when the water 
of Lake Gatun rises to the 87-foot 
level it will drown out the little vil- 
lage of Cruces, which is all that re- 
mains of old Venta Cruz, the toll 
gate thru which past the tribute that 
Spain wrung from her conquered 
territory on both shores of the Pa- 
cific. The custom house established 
here in the latter half of the eight- 
eenth century registered goods to 
the value of a million and a half 
dollars, while, according to Bancroft, 
five times as much was smuggled 
thru. And this was late in the his- 
tory of Venta Cruz, which was a 
trading port some forty years before 
the first settlement was made in the 
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United States, at St. Augustine, 
Florida. Its eventful history of al- 
most four centuries is now brought 
to a most unromantic end. A notice ° 
in the Canal Record of October 15 
mentions that “the Division of 
Police and Prisons has been in- 
structed to destroy the buildings 
after the town has been depopu- 
lated.” The prize for which Spain 
and England fought for many a 
year, the city which recalls the 
names of Pizarro and Drake, falls at 
last into the hands of an American 
colonel, who coolly turns it over to 
the Division of Police and Prisons 
for destruction. 

But here is no occasion for such 
remonstrance as arose when the irri- 
gation dam at Assuan submerged 
the ruins of the ancient Egyptian 
temple at Philae. The modern Cruces 
consists of less than sixty native 
huts, with walls of bamboo poles and 
roofs thatched with the leaves of the 
nipa palm. The American census 
taker found there last year 169 per- 
sons, all colored but one. 


When Sir Francis Drake raided 
the place in 1573, the bank of the 
Chagres was lined with warehouses 
and there were handsome stone 
houses, adorned with carvings, for 
the governor and king’s officers. In 
the monastery attached to the 
church it is reported that Drake 
“found above a thousand bulls and 
pardons, newly sent from Rome.” 
The inventory was, under the cir- 
cumstances, doubtless hasty, but the 
church still stands—unless it has 
already fallen into the hands of the 
Division of Police and Prisons—as 
the sole witness of the town’s mag- 
nificence. The building is of stone, 
measuring 63 feet by 25, and con- 
tained some curious carvings and 
three ancient bells, which perhaps 
sounded the alarm when Morgan or 
Drake attacked the town. The Amer- 
icans used it as a school, much to 
the dislike of the natives. 


AL 


Those of our read- 
ers who are not so 
old as to have lost 
their taste for stories of adventure 
and piracy, of midnight ambuscades 
and fights in tropical jungles, may 
like to be reminded of the romance 
of the region over which vessels are 
already beginning to sail. The 
Chagres River, once the dread of 
canal engineers, now spread harm- 
less over an area of 164 square 
miles, was formerly part of the first 
interoceanic highway. The other half 
was the road from the old city of 
Panama on the Pacific to Venta Cruz 
on the Chagres, which was paved 
with large round stones by order of 
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A TREASURE CITY OF OLD SPAIN 
A view of the principal street of Cruces on the Chagres River in Panama, once the scene of the 
exploits of Sir Francis Drake and Sir Henry Morgan, now to be submerged by the waters of 
Lake Gatun 


Francisco Pizarro, the conqueror of 
Peru, and is to this day one of the 
few roads on the Isthmus. Venta 
Cruz was the health resort of those 
who could not live on the Atlantic 
coast between boats, and here goods 
were stored before being taken on 
mule back overland to Nombre de 
Dios or by boat down the Chagres, 
to be loaded upon Spanish ships. 


Naturally this Golden Route, 
which formed the link between 
Spain and her colonies, early attract- 
ed the attention of those who, from 
mercenary, religious or patriotic mo- 
tives, were the foes of Spain, and in 
the pages of Dampier and Esque- 
meling their deeds of daring may be 
read. But many will prefer the pic- 
turesque compendium of John Mase- 
field to the somewhat toilsome pages 
of the original, and it is from his 
volume, On the Spanish Main, that 
we quote the page which tells of how 
Drake planned his attack upon the 
treasure train as it left Venta Cruz. 
We regret that we have not the 
space to quote more for the benefit 
of those who may be curious as to 
how it came out: 

Having gained the shelter of the 
wood, Drake chose out a Maroon “that 
had served a master in Panama” to ven- 
ture into the city as a spy. . . . He 
gave the man strict charge to find out 
“the certain night, and the time of the 
night, when the carriers laded the 
Treasure from the King’s Treasure 
House to Nombre de Dios.” The first 
stage of the journey (from Panama to 
Venta Cruz) was always undertaken 
in the cool of the night, “because the 
country is all champion, and conse- 
quently by day very hot.” From Venta 


Cruz to Nombre de Dios “they travel 
always by day and not by night, be- 
cause all that way is full of woods and 
therefore very cool.” Drake’s plan was 
to waylay one of the treasure trains 
on the night journey towards Venta 
Cruz. . . . A treasure train was 
to start that very night, for a great 
Spanish gentleman, the treasurer of 
Lima, “was intending to pass into 
Spain” in a swift advice ship which 
stayed for him at Nombre de Dios. 
“His daughter and family” were com- 


ing with him, “having fourteen mules 
in company, of which eight were laden 
with gold, and one with jewels.” After 
this troop, two other recuas, “of fifty 
mules in each,” would take the road, 
carrying victuals and wine for the 
fleet, “with some little quantity of 
silver.” 

As soon as the news had been con- 
veyed to Drake, he marched his men 
away from Panama towards Venta 
Cruz, some four leagues’ journey. He 
halted them about two leagues to the 
south of Venta Cruz, in a clump of tall 
grass, and then examined a Spanish 
prisoner whom his scouts had caught. 
Two of the Maroons, stealing forward 
along the line of march, had scented 
the acrid smoke of a burning match 
carried by some arquebusier. They had 
crept up “by scent of the said match,” 
and had heard a sound of snoring com- 
ing from the grass by the roadside. 
A Spanish sentry had fallen asleep 
upon his post, “and being but one 
they fell upon him, stopped his 
mouth from crying, put out his match,” 
and bound him so effectually “that they 
well near strangled him,” When he 
learned that he was a prisoner to 
Francis Drake he plucked up courage, 
“and was bold to make two requests 
unto him.” First, he asked that Drake 
would order the Maroons to spare his 
life, for he knew that they “hated the 
Spaniards, especially the soldiers, ex- 
tremely,” but a word from such a Cap- 
tain would be enough to save him. The 
second request was also personal. He 
assured them, upon the faith of a sol- 
dier, that “they should have that night 
more gold, besides jewels, and pearls 
of great price, than all they could car- 
ry”; if not, he swore, let them deal with 
him as they would. But, he added, if 
the raiders are successful, “then it 
might please our Captain to give unto 
him, as much as might suffice for him 
and his mistress to live upon, as he had 
heard our Captain had done to divers 
others.” 














VILLAGE LIFE DESTROYED BY THE PANAMA CANAL 
The man of the house threshes his rice for dinner in the open with a big wooden mortar and 
pestle, while the razor-back hogs wait at his feet for the chaff. A photograph taken for The 
Independent in one of the native villages on the banks of the Chagres River 














Mr. Leupp began his newspaper 
career in Washington in 1885 as 
staff contributor of the New York 
“Evening Post,” and no journalist at 
the capital has achieved a higher 
reputation than he. He has known 
all the Presidents since Garfield inti- 
mately, and is the author, among 
other works, of “The Man Roose- 
velt.” He has found time to do much 
public work, is an authority on civil 
service reform, was a member of the 
United States Board of Indian Com- 
missioners under Cleveland, and was 
United States Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs under Roosevelt.—THE 
EDITOR. 


N his official relations, the citizen 
Je now occupies the White 

House is always “the President.” 
In his human character, which ap- 
peals most to the mass of his fellow 
Americans, he is simply “Mr. Wil- 
son,” one of themselves, raised to his 
present rank for a brief season by 
their votes. In any study of him, we 
must keep his double personality in 
mind, and temper our judgment of 
the acts of the President by the re- 
flection that sometimes he is doing 
what Mr. Wilson wishes him to; 
while many things which Mr. Wilson 
leaves undone must be charged to 
the hindrances that often embarrass 
the President. 

On no man in the public life of 
Washington has his ancestry left a 
distincter impress than on Woodrow 
Wilson. The Scotch strain reveals it- 
self in his physiognomy and the Irish 
in his temperament. Put a casque on 
his head and a pike in his hand, and 
you would have before you the ideal 
Covenanter. Dress him in breeches 
and give him a shillelah to swing, 
and behold a triple extract of Donny- 
brook Fair. The two elements are 
always contending for supremacy. 
His clearly modeled face, with its 
prominent pointed nose, its obstinate 
jaw, and its canny, scrutinous ex- 
pression; his manner of meeting 
strangers, half shy and half chal- 
lenging; his caution as to self-com- 
mittal on questions still capable of 
discussion, but his undiplomatic 
bluntness when, in his opinion, they 
have passed the stage of contro- 
versy; all these are preéminently 
Scotch. The bubbling humor he has 
constantly to repress for dignity’s 
sake, his enjoyment of repartee, his 
love of a frolic when out of sight of 
captious critics, his fondness for chil- 
dren and theirs for him, and his 
readiness to hit the fellow who treads 
too arrogantly on the tail of his 
coat, are quite as unmistakably Irish. 
The admirer who recently presented 
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him with an ancient blackthorn cud- 
gel “to settle arguments with,” did 
not go far afield for his inspiration. 

Such a mixture of blood, with its 
output of dissonant traits, is not new 
in our line of Presidents. In Roose- 
velt it showed most markedly. The 
practical standards with which he 
measured the idealistic projects daily 
presented to him, combined with a 
certain hardihood in embarking in 
new ventures on untried seas when 
the goal seemed worth attaining, 
bore the mark of Holland in the 
era of her commercial greatness; 
his mental alertness, the unversality 
of his interests, his pugnacity, his 
love of being in the thick of things, 
and his instinct of leadership, came 
undoubtedly from the Scotch-Irish 
combination in his ancestry. In Taft 
the devotion with which he clung to 
old institutions he had been taught 
to revere harked back to his Welsh 
forbears, while his obedience to the 
mandates of established authority 
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and the energy with which he pushed 
thru a campaign on which he had 
once entered came from the English 
colonist side of his house. 

Before he took his present office, 
some overcautious friends were 
alarmed lest Wilson, having begun 
life as an educator and championed 
progressive causes in politics, might 
attempt a nonpartizan and imper- 
sonal administration at a time which 
called for positive party leadership, 
and be wrecked on the reefs of good 
intention. By this time they must 
have been undeceived. The roster of 
federal appointments made since the 
fourth of March indicate that our 
chief magistrate, good citizen and 
scholar as he may be, is not imper- 
vious to the influences which move 
ordinary partizans. It is the “orgi- 
nal Wilson men,” of whom his sec- 
retary, Mr. Tumulty, has a carefully 
prepared list, who came in for the 
most desirable Cabinet portfolios, 
diplomatic missions and other posts 
of honor. More than one aspiring 
Democrat has turned up in Washing- 
ton with a recital of his services at 
his tongue’s end, only to be con- 
fronted with a memorandum of 
things he had done at home which, 
however well they may have pleased 
the party magnates there, were dis- 
tinctly anti-Wilson; and that meant 
the end of hope for him. Moreover, 
the number of times the President 
has “let down the bars” to provide 
employment in the civil service for 
some needy friend makes manifest 
the strong human element in his 
composition. 

Wilson’s refusal to follow Taft in 
vetoing bills which carried “riders” 
obnoxious to the merit system prove 
his familiarity with the methods, 
if not his sympathy with the 
spirit, of so-called practical poli- 
tics. In one instance he explained his 
course by giving a new interpreta- 
tion to an old order; in another he 
contented himself with assuring the 
public that, altho he had yielded 
a point to the spoilsmen, he did not 
intend to allow them to take any ad- 
vantage of it. A party man by na- 
tural disposition, he is as earnestly 
endeavoring to keep aloft the banner 
of independent reform, as Roosevelt, 
with his hardly repressible impulse 
to independence, used to insist on 
showing the machine politicians that 
he knew “the rules of the game.” 

The fact is, in dealing with Con- 
gress, Wilson is on ground that is 
entirely néw to him, and is feeling 
his way step by step. Once sure of 
his footing, he will develop more con- 
fidence, unless both his antecedents 
and his appearance are misleading. 
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Confronted now with any proposition 
in a field where he feels at home, he 
responds with satisfactory prompt- 
ness, as witness his first veto, refus- 
ing to aid a West Point cadet who 
failed in the examinations and then 
undertook to get himself reinstated 
by a special act of Congress. In his 
collegiate career, Dr. Wilson doubt- 
less had caught more than one candi- 
date for a degree trying to climb 
over the wall after being denied ad- 
mission at the gate. He knew the 
type and the conditions, and acted 
accordingly; the only note of weak- 
ness in the veto was a human one— 
an expression of “sympathy and ad- 
miration” which seemed somewhat 
misplaced in view of the young man’s 
attempt to gain an illegitimate ad- 
vantage over his fellows. 

Apropos, it may be remarked that 
Wilson’s life training in pedagogy 
throws its color over all his manners 
and methods. Cleveland treated the 
Presidency as if it were a modified 
dictatorship, and occasionally scolded 
Congress for not carrying out his 
behests. Harrison was always the 
lawyer in the White House, with his 
party for a client, McKinley was the 
diplomatist, who listened to every- 
body’s advice with an “almost-thou- 
persuadest-me” air, and then did 
what he believed would commend it- 
self to the greatest multitude of 
people. Roosevelt wasted little time 
mulling over ways and means; when 
he found himself in a labyrinth, he 
paused only long enough to guess in 
which direction the outlet lay, then 


seized an ax and hewed a path to 


it, regardless of how the slashings 


fell or whom they hit. Taft faced his. 


problems with the serene compla- 
cency of a judge, weighed the pros 


and cons according to the canonical 
rules of evidence, and, like most 
other men whose decisions are based 
on principles rather than prefer- 
ences, was liable to change his mind 
overnight and reverse himself on 
the morrow. 

Wilson started by being didactic, 
and it takes time to overcome such 
a habit. His unofficial veto on the 
customary inaugural ball and his re- 
fusal to accept complimentary privi- 
leges in a famous country club were 
intended to convey moral lessons not 
only to the persons directly con- 
cerned, but to all officialdom as well. 
His first approaches to Congress, too, 
were on professorial lines. His ad- 
mirers are fond of saying that he 
came to the Presidency better equip- 
ped for its duties, by reason of his 
familiarity with American history, 
than any other President in our 
generation; that sort of compariscn, 
however, depends on the angle from 
which one looks at history. He seems 
to regard it as purely an evolution- 
ary product, brought about by the 
interplay of sundry forces whose 
concert or antagonism was ordained 
from the beginning of time; and his 
attitude as a detached observer, 
studying the procession of events in 
perspective, is in dramatic contrast 
with that of Roosevelt, the restless 
reviewer, who halted the procession 
whenever it did not move to suit him. 
resolving himself for the moment 
into one of the most active of the evo- 
lutionary forces, and not resuming 
his place on the hill of observation 
till he had turned the face of prog- 
ress in a new direction. 

Roosevelt was always doing some 
unexpected thing, but in a unique 
and aggressive way; Wilson has 


done nearly as many unexpected 
things, but, as he says himself, they 
were the perfectly natural things to 
do under the given conditions, and 
the astonishment they have excited 
has been due to the American habit 
of gaging a President’s conduct by 
artificial standards. If you wish, for 
example, to advise with your neigh- 
bor about some enterprize in which 
you both are deeply concerned, you 
go to see him, or ask him to come 
to see you, whichever is the more 
convenient; for like reasons, it being 
impracticable for five or six hundred 
lawmakers to drop in upon the Presi- 
dent whenever anything of impor- 
tance was afoot, Wilson decided to 
drop in upon Congress from time to 
time, deliver his more formal mes- 
sages in person, or, sitting at ease 
in some private room at the Capitol, 
discuss public affairs with individual 
members. His messages he still car- 
ries to the legislative market him- 
self; of the other visits he has grown 
more sparing since discovering how 
much a President has to do at his 
own end of the Avenue, and how dif- 
ficult it is to break thru a century- 
old tradition of official etiquet. 
Presidents have to play as well as 
work, and they have different ways 
of going about both occupations. The 
Roosevelt way was to have only a 
general daily program, which he re- 
vised at will, accepting interruptions 
as they happened to arise, but never- 
theless accomplishing a large task. 
When the clock struck four, no mat- 
ter what public or private business 
might be uppermost, he laid aside his 
pen, dismist his callers, and start- 
ed off for the two or three hours’ 
exercize which he considered neces- 
sary to keep body and mind in tune. 
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This would probably be, in the 
seasons of good weather and late sun- 
sets, a long battle in the tennis 
court; on a cold or rainy day it might 
be a hike thru the open fields, 
fording streams and scaling precipi- 
tous rocks, or a cross-country gallop 
punctuated with plenty of fence 
jumping. If he had to stay indoors, 
a bout with the gloves or a wrestling 
match would answer. But, whatever 
its form, it must always be a strug- 
gle with a living antagonist or with 
refractory forces of nature. 

Taft’s way was to enter his office 
in the morning and sit there till he 
was tired, letting his callers consume 
all the time they wished; and, even 
when one had exhausted reasonable 
hospitality and started to withdraw, 
the chances were that the President 
would still detain him to listen to 
a funny story or answer questions 
entirely alien to the purpose of his 
visit, while a dozen other persons, 
waiting in the anteroom under en- 
gagements made for an hour long 
past, chafed and fretted, and perhaps 
went away unsatisfied. When he had 
had enough, Taft would go for a 
walk, or a ride, or a game of golf. 
Walking and riding were not pleas- 
ures with him, but measures of disci- 
pline, enforced by prescription like 
a dose of medicine, to counteract the 
effects of sedentary habits and a 
menacing corpulence; but golf was 
his delight, and he could have stayed 
on the links all day long and every 
day in the week, had conditions per- 
mitted. There was no craving for 
combat in his disposition, rather a 
taste for calculation and deliberate 
action; and he could enjoy a lone 
game about as much as one with an 
adversary. 

President Wilson’s way differs 
from both of these. His day is care- 
fully ordered in advance, and the 
order is lived up to with a regularity 
almost mechanical. His morning is 
past in receiving visitors by ap- 
pointment. Even members of his 
Cabinet make their engagements for 
an interview. Visits of all sorts are 
limited, unless otherwise specified, to 
five minutes apiece; and the visitor 
who has not the grace to go when his 
time is up has his memory jogged 
by the sudden appearance of Secre- 
tary Tumulty with a handful of docu- 
ments demanding the immediate at- 
tention of the President, who rises 
in token that the interview is at an 
end. Thanks to this rule. Mr. Wilson 
is able to keep his appointments at 
the hours specified, and clears his 
calendar every day. At four, or soon 
thereafter. he leaves his office for 
the afternoon, thus enabling the 
clerical force to wind up their work 
and go home for dinner betimes, in- 
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stead of waiting, as they used to 
under the last administration, on the 
possibility of the President’s return. 

The Wilsons lunch at one and dine 
at seven. Unlike the Roosevelts, who, 
except for breakfast, rarely seated 
themselves at table without from one 
to a half dozen guests, and the Tafts, 
who made luncheon: a sort of clear- 
ing-house for discussions which had 
to be suspended in the executive of- 
fice, the present tenants of the White 
House use meal-times chiefly for the 
small morsel of real. home life their 
public relations permit them to enjoy. 
After dinner the President passes 
a short time with his family, and 
then goes to his office to put in two, 
three or four hours on matters which 
must be got ready for the next day’s 
budget. On more than one occasion 
he has spent substantially the entire 
night there, consulting with Senate 
or House leaders over pending legis- 
lation, reading despatches from 
Mexico and other storm centers, or 
examining acts of Congress submit- 
ted to him for approval. 

In the brief intervals of leisure he 
allows himself dailv before dinner, 
and for most of Saturday—which, 
after the well settled custom of the 
schools, he reserves as a play-day— 


golf is his favorite pastime; but in 
this, as in most things, his indul- 
gence is temperate. He likes a walk, 
taken to stretch his legs, but feels 
no need of a compulsory sprint to 
keep his health up or his avoirdupois 
down. Now and then, when the 
weather is unsuitable or his recess 
too short for golf, he takes a fast 
spin in his motor-car, or he strolls 
about thru some of the city streets 
not much frequented by persons of 
his type, like the neighborhoods af- 
fected by the moving-picture shows, 
where he finds interest in watching 
the people. His unconventional dress 
and manners shield him generally 
from recognition. 

Wilson seems to have few cronies 
of the sort who used to cluster about 
McKinley, Roosevelt and Taft. His 
most frequent associate on his wan- 
derings and partner in his games is 
Dr. Cary Grayson, of the navy; and 
occasionally there swings into Wash- 
ington an old friend from the far 
South, to whose shrewd business 
counsels Mr. Wilson is reported to 
lend an ever-ready ear. But, tho 
his close companionships among 
adults are few and sparingly culti- 
vated, he has a wonderful affinity 
for children, who seek him out as if 
by instinct, and who often pierce his 
incognito when none of their elders 
in the neighborhood suspects his 
presence there. 

Such sports as hunting and fishing 
do not attract Mr. Wilson. He is not 
enamored of horseflesh. He knows 
little, and cares less, about farming. 
He likes the theater, because there, 
after a day's activities, he can let 


-his mind lie fallow while somebody 


else does the work of entertaining 
him; and in the same recreational 
mood he prefers comedy to any other 
dramatic form. He is fond of music, 
and has a good deal of it in the fam- 
ily circle. In books, when he is read- 
ing for relaxation and not for re- 
search, his special appetite is for de- 
tective stories. He is nothing of a 
club man, and finds little pleasure in 
the social side of dinners or in the 
ordinary evening party. He never 
smoked but one cigar in his life, and 
didn’t wait to finish that. He so 
loathes posing for a picture that all 
the photographers are afraid of him, 
and dodge about like spiders, or hide 
in cracks and crannies, to steal a 
snapshot at him. He disapproves of 
running away from his post of duty 
for celebrations and ornamental 
speechmaking, and even in Washing- 
ton he rarely takes part in such af- 
fairs, altho his gift for charming an 
audience keeps him in constant de- 
mand. 

The strangers who gather at the 
executive office from time to time for 
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the privilege of a handshake with the 
President for the most part get that 
and nothing more. Roosevelt usually 
thought up a special greeting for 
every person introduced to him. Taft 
had a fancy for repeating the names, 
and would hold up one or two persons 
in every line to crack a joke or pass 
a comment. Wilson has no introduc- 
tions, but walks at a rather brisk 
pace from one visitor to another, 


yourself, you’ll know I’m not lying.” 
The President, who had just come to 
the end of the line and was about. re- 
tiring, lingered only long enough to 
respond, with a significant inflcc- 
tion: “Whether we are Presbyte- 
rians or not, sir, we ought all to 
speak the truth!” 

Were we to go back over the list 
of recent Presidents, and label each 
according to the most conspicuous 


constitutional domain. But as to de- 
tails in carrying the promised poli- 
cies into effect, he has forced nothing 
of his own initiative, waiting in 
every instance till the Democratic 
members having a subject in charge 
had threshed it out and evolved 
something for which they were will- 
ing to stand sponsor; then he fell in 
behind the machine and helped push. 
Such was his course with regard to 
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shaking the outstretched hand silent- 
ly and passing on at once, Now and 
then a veteran tuft hunter will call 
after him to boast of having met 
every President since Franklin 
Pierce, or what not, but is rewarded 
only with a perfunctory smile and 
a slight inclination of the head. One 
old fellow varied the proceedings the 
other day by exclaiming: “Mr. Wil- 
son, I’ve known all the Presidents in 
my time, and I want to say right here 
that you’re the greatest and best of 
them since Lincoln!” Not satisfied 
with the indifferent reception ac- 
corded this compliment, he followed 
it with: “And when I add that I’m 
a high-church Presbyterian like 


trait of his official temperament, we 
might style Cleveland the immovable 
President, McKinley the receptive, 
Roosevelt the inventive, Taft the 
judicial. Wilson, I fancy, would fig- 
ure in such a catalog as the wait- 
ing President. At the very outset of 
his term, taking for his steering 
chart the Democratic national plat- 
form of 1912, he called Congress 
promptly together and reminded it 
of ‘what the Democrats had promised 
thé people to do; since then he has 
persistently refused to be a party to 
any program looking to adjournment 
till the most important objects of the 
session were accomplished. This line 
of conduct he regarded as within his 


PRESIDENT AT HIS DESK IN THE WHITE HOUSE 


the reduction of the customs tariff, 
and he has followed the same one 
with the currency measure. It will be 
repeated, I venture to predict, as to 
all important legislation undertaken 
during the next three years. 

How different, this, from Roose- 
velt’s method of announcing to Con- 
gress his plans, obtaining for them 
what support he could on their own 
merits and what more he could by 
his personal influence, and, in case 
too violent resistance was encoun- 
tered, springing some novel strata- 
gem to convince the recalcitrants 
that there was one man in high sta- 
tion whom it would not pay them to 
fight. And how different, also, from 
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Taft’s jovial and yielding disposition 
while a controversy was still in a 
fluid state, with its sequel of veto 
slammed on top of veto on the same 
bill, if Congress treated with con- 
tempt a consideration which he es- 
teemed vital. 

President Wilson is an idealist, a 
man with a mission. His particular 
hobby is the restoration of popular 
government—the control of their af- 
fairs by the people themselves, in- 
stead of by the party managers. This 
explains his devout espousal of popu- 
lar primaries and preference ballots 
in New, Jersey, and his refusal to 
weaken even when, in their first raw 
operation, they brought forth some 
very weird results. He met every 
criticism and every jeer with a 
fresh confession of faith; the 
principle being right, the product, 
of course, was bound to come out 
right, later if not now. When, 
as Governor, he made recommenda- 
tions on which the legislature was 
not willing to act, he threw formality 
to the winds, and went upon the 
stump in person, telling the people, 
face to face, what he had demanded 


in their behalf, what trouble he had 
encountered in trying to get it, and 
who was making the trouble, so that 
they should know how to vote at the 
next election. If the territorial area 
to be covered did not put it out of 
the question, he would undoubtedly 
pursue similar tactics in the Presi- 
dency ; and as it is, his previous habit 
of appealing to the people from the 
opposition of stand-pat lawmakers is 
what is keeping so many members of 
both houses of Congress on the anx- 
ious seat, and inspiring their growls 
about the threatened “usurpations of 
the executive.” This is not saying 
that his views are always right and 
theirs wrong; but only that, when 
he has once set his teeth firmly in a 
notion, however seemingly unpracti- 
cal, it will take something more than 
a club or a pitchfork to make him let 
go of it. 

Altho men with missions are com- 
monly believed to lack a sense of 
humor, Wilson contrives to season 
his idealism with a lot of fun. Even 
when he is discussing the most seri- 
ous problems which confront him in 
office, he cannot keep back a good 
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story if it happens to fit the case in 
hand. Describing, on one occasion, 
the way he had the enemy already on 
the run, he found a parallel in a mob 
of rebellious negroes in the South, 
who had been put to flight by a com- 
pany of white men. Some one said to 
one of the negroes the next day: 
“Sam, I hear you ran like the wind.” 
“No, sah,” answered Sam, “ not 
mahse’f; but ah past two odder 
niggers dat wuz runnin’ lek de 
wind!” And when some adversary 
had tried to evade responsibility for 
an ugly innuendo by a labored ex- 
planation of the words used, Wilson 
was reminded of the Irishman who 
jumped a fence to escape from a pur- 
suing bull. Looking back from his 
place of safety to where the bull was 
pawing the earth and waving his 
horns in impotent rage, “Ha, ye 
divil!” exclaimed Pat, “ye may bow 
and shcrape as much as ye plaze, but 
I do belave ye mint it!” One of his 
favorite tricks of speech is to drop 
suddenly from polished diction into 
the vernacular; as when he was ridi- 
culing the report that he was in- 
volved in a quarrel with Congress. 
“T hear a great deal about friction, 
friction, friction,” he remarked, with 
just a suspicion of a chuckle, “but I 
must be exquisitely lubricated, for I 
am quite unconscious of any. No, 
gentlemen, there ain’t no friction, 
and there ain’t goin’ to be no fric- 
tion!” 

In no respect have the Presidents 
of our generation differed more than 
in their attitude toward newspaper 
publicity. Mr. Cleveland hated it; as- 
sured of his own rectitude of pur- 
pose, he could see no reason why his 
fellow citizens, having had faith 
enough in him to confide so great a 
trust to his keeping, could not keep 
that faith alive without daily ac- 
countings. Mr. Harrison was an ex- 
tremely sensitive man, and, in spite 
of his long public career, shy in his 
contact with others, to a degree 
which gave him an undeserved repu- 
tation for coldness of heart. Both 
Cleveland and Harrison communi- 
cated with the press almost exclu- 
sively through their secretaries. Mc- 
Kinley recognized the value of news- 
papers as the medium for reaching 
the people at large, and, while appar- 
ently not courting publicity, con- 
trived to put out, by various shrewd 
processes of indirection, whatever 
news would best serve the ends of 
the administration. Roosevelt was 
always on personal terms with the 
correspondents, who had more ready 
access to him than any other single 
group of callers, and some of whom 
he consulted continually on subjects 
of which they made a specialty. 
Taft’s unfortunate experience has 
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become a byword, for until his last 
year in office he never appreciated 
what the press might mean as a 
bridge between himself and the great 
mass of Americans, and few of the 
men around him were trained in the 
art of managing such business. Two 
or three old friends among the news- 
paper writers in Washington had a 
pretty free range at the executive of- 
fice; the rest he saw only by fits and 
starts. When he did meet them, he 
was frankness itself; but the danger 
always was that his plans might be 
changed suddenly between two days, 
without his remembering to warn 
any one to whom he had stated them. 

Along, in due course, came Presi- 
dent Wilson, with a brand-new 
theory of handling this part of his 
day’s work. Before taking his seat 
he advertized that during his term 
the doors of the White House would 
stand wide open, that there would be 
no whispered conferences in dark 
corners, no hidden things anywhere. 
I dare say he was sincere in purpose, 
and that his proposal of what never 
had been and never could be accom- 
plished was the result merely of his 
lack of acquaintance with the par- 
ticular task on which he was enter- 
ing. Mr. Cleveland cherished a like 
illusion at the start, and when he 
discovered his error his disgust 
caused him to draw more within 
himself. Not so Mr. Wilson. When 
he found not only that he could not 
let the whole world be a listener at 
every consultation with his Cabinet 
and Congressional advisers, but that, 
in spite of all efforts, the family 
secrets of the administration were 
leaking by driblets into the news- 
paper bureaus, he hit upon a novel 
device. This was to call the corre- 
spondents together twice a week for 
an informal talk, encouraging them 
to ask him any questions they chose. 
Then, he suggested, there would be 
no further excuse for the publica- 
tion of incorrect or partial state- 
ments about what was going on at 
headquarters. 

It is a unique spectacle that the 


For raiment and for daily bread, 
For shelter from the rain and shine, 
For length of days and hardihead, 
Small gratitude is mine. 


These are the laborer’s due hire, 
Tho hard it be to solve the doubt 
How I have merited the fire 
My brother goes without. 


But for the mission of my feet, 
The labor of my heart and hand, 

The service difficult and sweet 
And all my own, I stand 
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executive office presents on these oc- 
casions. The room is circular in 
shape, and the President’s desk is 
set a little nearer the windows than 
the center. Behind the desk stands 
his chair, and behind that Mr. Wil- 
son, his spare figure clad in a simple 
sack suit of gray tweed. His shoul- 
ders have a slight professorial stoop, 
which is accentuated by his pose as 
he rests his palms on the back of the 
chair and lets his body sway a trifle 
to this side or that when he wished 
to emphasize some point or to ad- 
dress some particular member of the 
human crescent facing him. The 
meetings last anywhere from ten 
minutes to twenty. 

But in this matter, again, inex- 
perience led Mr. Wilson into a mis- 
calculation. By degrees he has dis- 
covered that the Washington corre- 
spondents, many of whom have 
grown gray at their work while 
watching administrations come and 
go, have a disconcerting way of not 
accepting everything on bare author- 
ity, but of probing into the reasons 
of things. In meeting their keen in- 
terrogatories, his denials are alwavs 
prompt enough and straight to the 
point, but his other responses often 
have a crvotic auality which marks 
him as a master of the art of not 
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telling what he doesn’t care to, like 
the historic character who knew how 
to be silent in seven languages. 

Thus the press receptions have re- 
solved themselves from a catechism 
class into a contest of wits between 
the host and his guests. Sometimes 
the balance of victory is on their 
side, sometimes on his. When he was 
reported as contemplating the ap- 
pointment of a political creditor te a 
position for which some special at- 
tainments were required, one of the 
correspondents asked him whether 
Academy of Sciences had sent in 
any protest. Quick as a flash he shot 
back, “They have not. It is a habit, 
I believe, of men of science, to at- 
tend strictly to their own business.” 
In another instance, answering an 
inquiry about some rumor which had 
crept into print, he exclaimed, “Only 
ingenious fiction. It is one of those 
things which in the newspaper world 
y.u dismiss as a ‘hot-air Monday’ 
story.” “You may be unaware, Mr. 
President, “the inquirer retorted, 
“that that phrase originated in the 
custom of releasing Cabinet reports 
for publication in the Monday morn- 
ing papers.” It is due to Mr. Wilson’s 
sporting spirit to add that when he 
receives a home thrust of that sort 
he appears to enjoy it as much as if 
the joke were on the other fellow. 

In short, the semi-weekly sessions 
with the press have not accomplished 
all that was expected of them by 
either party in interest. Neverthe- 
less, in the fact that he has thus rid 
himself of the embarrassment of 
“playing favorites” after objecting 
to that practice on the part of other 
Presidents, Mr. Wilson undoubtedly 
takes a good deal of satisfaction; 
while the correspondents, when they 
have not obtained what they re- 
garded as conclusive answers to their 
questions, or have been requested to 
excuse their victim from any answer 
at all, have felt at liberty to put their 
own interpretations upon such short- 
comings, and to convey those inter- 
pretations to the reading public. 

Washington 


Most deeply thankful, and for art 

That nerves my strength and fires my brain, 
that ever calls my heart 
its dreams again, 


For the assurance that my toil 
Is furthering some mighty end 
Bevond the present strife and moil, 
Toward which the ages trend. 


For labor, wageless tho it be, 

For what I give, not what I take, 
For battle, not for victory, 

My prayer of thanks I make. 




















LEALCING MEMBERS OF THE GERMAN BRANCH OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR INTERNATIONAL CONCILIATICN 
The Verband fiir internationale Verstaindigung in its second annual congress at Niirnberg, October 4-6, 1913. 1, Dr. David Starr Jordan; 2, Dr. 


Otfried Nippold, Frankfurt-am-Main ; 


3, Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, Paris; 4, Dr. Alfred H. Fried, Vienna; 5, Senator Henri La Fontaine, 


Brussels ; 6, Baron Eduard de Neufville, Frankfurt-am-Main; 7, Baroness von Suttner, Vienna 


THE CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


HEN it was announced in 
W December, 1910, that Mr. 

Carnegie had given ten 
million dollars to serve as a perma- 
nent fund, the income of which was 
to be used to advance the cause of 
international peace, no little curi- 
osity was exprest as to how so 
large a sum could be expended in 
such a cause. After three years of 
experience, the trustees find them- 
selves quite unable to meet even a 
small fraction of the demands made 
upon them for aid from organiza- 
tions, institutions, and individuals 
working for the promotion of inter- 
national peace in all parts of the 
world. The least of the difficulties 
confronting the trustees has been 
to spend their income; the question 
has been simply how to spend it most 
wisely. The two Year Books of the 
Endowment, which are to be found 
in every library of importance and 
on the desk of almost every Foreign 
Office and diplomat, and which may 
be had for the asking, tell in detail 
the story of the organization and 
methods of work adopted by the 
trustees. No part of this detailed in- 
formation, so readily accessible, need 
be repeated here. 

When the trustees came to close 
quarters with their problem, it was 
quite plain that they were to enter 
upon no short and easy task. The 
holding of public meetings attended 


on 


PRESIDENT OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


by considerable bodies of enthusiasts, 
the passing of resolutions commend- 
ing the cause of peace and interna- 
tional arbitration and decrying war, 
and the circulation of the more emo- 
tional type of pacifist literature, are 
all well enough in their way; but 
they leave the great body of public 
opinion untouched and the action of 
governments uninfluenced. To pro- 
mote the cause of international peace 
in a way that shall be lasting and ef- 
fective means nothing less than to 
work for the intellectual and moral 
education of the public opinion of 
the world. 

The principle of nationality is not 
old as history regards age, but it is 
very powerful. For fully five hundred 
years the leading nations in the 
Western world have regarded them- 
selves as economic and military rivals 
and have looked upon the rest of the 
earth’s surface as affording them 
both possible advantage and certain 
opportunity. Generation after gener- 
ation has had it borne in upon its 
consciousness that patriotism meant 
rivalry, that rivalry implied antago- 
nism, and that antagonism presup- 
posed constant preparation for war. 
All this was a part—and perhaps a 
necessary part—of the evolution of 
civilization. But the prophets and the 
seers of the race have seen for cen- 
turies that such a condition of na- 
tional antagonism and international 


BY NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


strife was not an end with which men 
could rest satisfied, but only the fore- 
runner of a new and higher develop- 
ment of civilization in which moral 
conviction and moral principle would 
take precedence over brute force, and 
in which coéperation and friendly 
helpfulness would thrust aside armed 
rivalry and threats of international 
violence. The cynic smiles; and well 
he may. Human nature is not to be 
made over in a day, or in a year, or 
in a century. But the man who is 
clearsighted enough to perceive and 
to understand the everlasting force 
of a moral principle will not cease to 
work for its accomplishment because 
the time of that accomplishment is 
in the far distance. Moreover, there 
are many things within the range of 
practical international politics that 
can be begun at once and done 
speedily. 

All this philosophy of civilization 
was presupposed by the trustees of 
the Carnegie Endowment when they 
began their work. They perceived 
that the minds of men must be con- 
vinced that morality is a higher prin- 
ciple than brute force and that it 
must be proved to the satisfaction of 
public opinion that the balance of in- 
dividual, social and political gain is 
on the side of peace and international 
friendship. In the next place, if the 
principle of nationality is to have 
superposed upon it a new political 
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structure of internationalism, the 
way must be prepared, thru the 
evolution of institutions, juridical. 
legislative, and administrative, to 
make this possible. International law 
must be made over so as to rest nor- 
mally upon peaceful relations be- 
tween nations and to point to judicial 
remedies for international wrongs 
and to judicial methods for the settle- 
ment of international disputes, leav- 
ing the awful arbitrament of war as 
the last resort, with its rules a mere 
appendix to the international code of 
peace. 

To accomplish these ends elab- 
orate and prolonged studies, highly 
scientific in character, must be made 
and their results published to the 
world. For these purposes the Divi- 
sions of International Law and of 
Eonomics and History were organ- 
ized by the trustees and given the 
most competent direction possible. 
Each of these scientific Divisions has 
been successful in securing the co- 
6peration of the leading scholars of 
the world, and today probably not 
fewer than 200 of the most eminent 
international lawyers, economists and 
historians, whether they are to be 
found in Europe, in Asia, or in the 
two Americas, are at work in the 
prosecution of researches and studies 
for the trustees of the Carnegie En- 
dowment. It will not be long before 
the publication of the results of these 
scientific undertakings will begin, 
and it may safely be predicted not 
only that the volumes containing 
them will constitute an indispensable 
library for the publicist, but also that 
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they will contain material which, in 
the hands of skilled and experienced 
propagandists, can be made to count 
heavily in the enlightenment of pub- 
lic opinion everywhere. 

The task of dealing directly with 
public opinion and with the action of 
governments was entrusted to the 
Division of Intercourse and Educa- 
tion. It is the work of this Division 
which the public can most readily 
follow, for it deals with the concrete 
questions and problems of the mo- 
ment. The first aim of the Division 


of Intercourse and Education was to 
create an international organization 
and to call into existence a series of 
international agencies at a number of 
different national capitals. This was 
swiftly and quietly done and the co- 
éperation of the most eminent states- 
men and leaders of opinion thruout 
the world was cheerfully and gener- 
ously given. Thru trained and highly 
competent correspondents, the Divi- 
sion is kept informed regarding in- 
ternational policies and international 
conduct everywhere. It is probably 
no exaggeration to say that the most 
accurate and detailed information to 
be found in any one place regarding 
the conduct of international affairs 
and the progress of events in any 
specific international episode is to 
be found in the archives of the Divi- 
sion of Intercourse and Education of 
the Carnegie Endowment. This Divi- 
sion is doubtless quite as well in- 
formed regarding the actual situa- 
tion in China, the state of public 
opinion in Japan, the improving re- 
lations between France and Ger- 
many, and the conditions in the 
Balkan Peninsula, as is any single 
Foreign Office in the world. The ob- 
ject of obtaining this accurate 
knowledge is that the Division may 
know how and when most usefully 
to exert influence in behalf of inter- 
national peace and for the develop- 
ment of what I have ventured to 
call the international mind. “The 
international mind is nothing else 
than that habit of thinking of 
foreign relations and business, and 
that habit of dealing with them, 
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which regard the several nations of 
the civilized world as friendly and co- 
operating equals in aiding the prog- 
ress of civilization, in developing 
commerce and industry, and in 
spreading enlightenment and culture 
thruout the world.” 

Of some of the important under- 
takings of this Division it is not 
wise at the present time to speak 
publicly, but other of its activities 
have no confidential character. With 
a view to explaining the organization 
and plans of the Endowment to the 
governments and peoples of the Far 
East and to the governments and 
peoples of South America, as well 
as for the purpose of ascertaining 
what undertakings might well be 
planned in those parts of the world in 
aid of the objects of the Endowment, 
Mr. Charles W. Eliot and Mr. Robert 
Bacon were invited to go as represen- 
tatives of the Endowment, the one 
to China and Japan, the other to the 
republics of South America. The 
selection of men of the personal dis- 
tinction and high public service of 
Mr. Eliot and Mr. Bacon was of itself 
an indication of the importance 
which was attached to their missions. 
The elaborate and striking report 
on his observations in China and 
Japan which Mr. Eliot made to the 
trustees has just now been published 
with the title, “Some Roads Towards 
Peace.” This report may, without ex- 
aggeration, be said to crown Mr. 
Eliot’s long life of eminent public 
service. From its pages may be 


gained an accurate and first-hand im- 
pression of political conditions in 
China and Japan, particularly as 
these relate to international acts and 
policies. Upon his return, in a few 
weeks, Mr. Bacon will prepare a 
similar report on the observations 
made during his trip thru the Latin- 
American countries. For the purpose 
of instructing the people of the 
United States regarding the life and 
opinions of the people of Japan, and 
for the purpose of instructing the 
people of Japan regarding the life 
and opinions of the people of the 
United States, an exchange of emi- 
nent scholars and men of letters has 
been arranged which has already 
produced the happiest results. Pro- 
fessor Nitobe, who came to the 
United States as the representative 
of Japan during the year 1911-12, 
spent six weeks at each of six uni- 
versities, giving more or less formal 
courses of lectures; and from these 
universities as centers he went out to 
meet boards of trade and chambers 
of commerce, as well as literary, 
scientific, and social organizations of 
various kinds. During 1912-13, Mr. 
Hamilton W. Mabie spent six months 
in Japan doing the same sort of serv- 
ice that Professor Nitobe did in the 
United States. Mr. Mabie was re- 
ceived everywhere not only with 
courtesy and friendliness, but with 
hearty enthusiasm. He spoke to large 
and interested audiences in different 
parts of Japan and rendered a serv- 
ice which will perhaps be better 
understood and appreciated a year or 
two hence than it is now. 

The outbreak of the second Balkan 
war and the shocking reports of the 
outrages committed in connection 
with it led to the appointment by the 
Division of Intercourse and Educa- 
tion, in July last, of an international 
commission to visit the Balkan States 
and to study the economic, social and 
political effects of the war. So far as 
known, this is the first instance in 
which it has been undertaken to 
study the seat of a devastating war 
by the laboratory method. The smoke 
of battle had hardly cleared away 
when the members of the commission 
appeared upon the scene. They were 
men representative of different na- 
tions and speaking different lan- 
guages. They were without prejudice 
or prepossession. Their one object 
was to make a scientific study of the 
effects of the Balkan wars in the 
places where the conflict had been 
carried on. The report of this com- 
mission will be ready for publication 
in January. When made, it will give 
the intelligent citizenship of the 
world an accurate, impartial and 
thoro account of what happened dur- 
ing and after these Balkan wars to 





the peoples between whom they were 
carried on. It is not going too far 
to predict that the report will make 
a profound impression on public 
opinion and that it ought to exert a 
notable influence in deterring men 
and governments from like struggles 
in the future. 

The Division of Intercourse and 
Education found a large number of 
peace and arbitration societies al- 
ready in existence, as well as many 
journals devoted to their interest. 
The policy was adopted from the out- 
set of not duplicating any existing 
organization and of not building up 
any new and complementary under- 
takings for propaganda under the 
auspices of the Endowment itself. 
On the contrary, the policy in this 
regard has been to strengthen and to 
help existing agencies that have been 
established to work for peace and in- 
ternational arbitration and to hold 
up their hands. In the United States, 
the American Peace Society, the old- 
est organization of them all, has been 
chosen to receive a large subvention 
from the Endowment. In Europe, 
similarly, considerable payments 
have been made annually to the 
Bureau Internationale Permanent de 
la Paix at Berne and to |’Office Cen- 
tral des Associations Internationales 
at Brussels. Aid has been given in 
smaller amounts to various other or- 
ganizations in different countries 
and to the more important journals 
issued in Europe in the interest of 
international peace, particularly to 
Die Friedenswarte, published at Vi- 
enna and Berlin, and to La Paix par 
le Droit, published at Paris. 
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The most valuable agency, how- 
ever, in the work of the Division of 
Intercourse and Education has been 
found to be the Conciliation Interna- 
tionale, with its seat in Paris, estab- 
lished at the time of the first Hague 
Conference by Baron d’Estournelles 
de Constant. This organization has 
large and flourishing branches in the 
United States, in England, in Ger- 
many and in Japan, and other 
branches are in the course of organi- 
zation in Canada, in Russia, in 
Italy, in Spain, in Brazil, in Peru, 
in the Argentine Republic and in 
Chile. On October 4-6 last, the annual 
meeting of the German branch, 
known as Verband fiir internationale 
Versténdigung was held at Nurem- 
berg, attended by nearly 400 leaders 
of German business and professional 
life. The Conciliation Internationale 
makes appeal to large numbers of 
persons who are not willing to en- 
roll as members of peace societies. 
It is the task of the Conciliation 
Internationale to use all possible 
means to promote better internation- 
al understanding by international 
visits of representative men, by 
publications, by meetings, and by 
acts of international courtesy and 
kindness. The publications of the 
Conciliation Internationale, now 
issued in English, in French and 
in German, have an enormous circu- 
lation, that in the United States alone 
being about 80,000. The Conciliation 
Internationale is also the agency used 
by the Division of Intercourse and 
Education for work of propaganda 
of a special kind. For example, dur- 
ing the coming winter, Mr. Mabie 
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will deliver a number of lectures at 
selected points thruout the country 
that will give the results of his ob- 
servations and experiences in Japan. 
Mr. Langdon Davies, a representa- 
tive of the Garton Foundation in 
England, is now in this country ad- 
dressing large audiences of working- 
men, teachers, business and profes- 
sional men. In January next he will 
be followed by Mr. Norman Angell, 
for whom an extensive tour covering 
three months has been planned. 1200 
selected daily and weekly newspapers 
receive at stated intervals, thru the 
Conciliation Internationale, carefully 
written items of international news, 
the purpose of which is to interesc 
American readers in international 
affairs and to broaden their field of 
vision and of interest. Many illustra- 
tions of work of this kind will be 
found described in the Year Books of 
the Endowment, but of a number of 
other still more important under- 
takings it is not judicious at the 
moment to speak. 

In general, such is the organiza- 
tion and work of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. It 
has been in existence less than three 
years, but its name is already known 
thruout the world and its activities 
have touched beneficently almost 
every important nation. 

What of the future? It would be 
simple blindness to conceal from our- 
selves the fact that the international 
situation has in it many points of 
possible danger. The naval rivalry be- 
tween Great Britain and Germany, 
the long-standing antagonism and 
jealousy between Germany and 
France, the constant misunderstand- 
ings between the United States and 
Latin-American countries, the open 
attempts in the United States to 
secure action that must necessarily 
produce friction with Japan, and the 
appalling conditions that have pre- 
vailed in the Balkan Peninsula, all 
speak for themselves. Serious as 
these conditions are, it is within the 
truth to say that the tension between 
Great Britain and Germany has not- 
ably decreased in the past two years, 
and that the governments of these 
two great peoples are now working in 
closer harmony and with fuller con- 
fidence than has been the case for a 
long time past. As between France 
and Germany, too, there are signs— 
and significant signs—that improve- 
ment in their relations is under way; 
and the Balkan war certainly cannot 
be renewed until the combatants re- 
gain some portion of their former 
military strength and secure fresh 
fore‘gn loans with which to finance 
their military organizations and 
operations. 

An object of chief concern is the 
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curious indifference of public opinion 
in the United States in regard to 
matters of international policy and 
international obligation. When John 
Hay and Elihu Root were guiding 
the Department of State and were 
leading public opinion to the highest 
possible plane in the consideration of 
international relations, the United 
States was marching straight toward 
the post of leadership in the epoch- 
making movement to put justice 
above force in dealings between na- 
tions. More recently, however, the ab- 
sence of these strong hands and clear 
heads has been sadly felt, and today 
even the most optimistic American 
must admit that the position of 
leadership lately held by the United 
States has past from it and that it 
can only be reclaimed by great effort 
and by new and sincere evidence of 
the highest moral purpose. 

Public opinion in the United 
States, as too frequently voiced in 
the newspaper press and on the floor 
of the Senate, is so careless, not to 
say contemptuous, of treaty obliga- 
tions, that we have as a nation lost 
the respect of men and of peoples 
that we cannot afford to do without. 
We have shown ourselves to be the 
spoiled child of international politics. 
Whenever a bauble of material gain 
strikes our fancy we cry and storm 
until we get it, and then grasp it 
eagerly, regardless to whom it be- 
longs or of what pledges we have 
made in respect to it. An eminent 
European statesman once said in my 
own hearing that never again would 
the Government of his nation make, 
with his consent, a treaty with the 
United States; and the reason he 
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gave was that the United States had 
proved itself to be internationally 
incompetent. He pointed out that the 
United States had more than once 
revealed its incapacity to enforce its 
treaty obligations, and that the 
Government of the United States was 
even without the right or power to 
proceed in its own courts to enforce 
treaty obligations in case these were 
violated anywhere in the land. 
Moreover, it is established law in 
this country that a treaty made be- 
tween the United States and a 
foreign nation is subject to such acts 
as Congress may subsequently pass 
for its modification or abrogation. It 
is not even necessary to discuss with 
the other party to the international 
contract what it thinks of the pro- 
posed action by the congress of the 
United States. This means that a 
treaty made by one constitutional 
agency may be modified or abrogated 
by another constitutional agency 
which is quite distinct from the 
treaty-making power. This unfor- 
tunate and crippling doctrine has 
been laid down by the most emi- 
nent judges in the land. It was 
expounded at length by Mr. Justice 
Curtis in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court in 1855, and repeated 
by Mr. Justice Field in the United 
States Circuit Court in 1883. The 
United States Supreme Court, speak- 
ing by Mr. Justice Swayne in the 
Cherokee Tobacco Case, upheld this 
doctrine in 1870, and again, speak- 


ing by Mr. Justice Miller in the Head- 


Money cases in 1884. The highest 
courts have held, therefore, that, 
while a treaty and an act of Congress 
are both binding upon the courts, the 
one which is later in point of time 
takes precedence in respect to au- 
thority. Whether a treaty has been 
violated by our domestic legislation 
so as to be the proper action of com- 
plaint by a foreign Governmen is 
held not to be a judicial question. To 
the courts it is simply a case of con- 
flicting laws, the later modifying or 
superseding the earlier. It is this 
legal doctrine which, more than we 
realize, paralyzes the international 


effectiveness of the United States 
and tempts us constantly to acts of 
international dishonor. If it were the 
law of the land that a treaty could 
only be abrogated or amended by the 
same constitutional agency that 
made it and in the same way as it 
was originally made and ratified, 
the United States would occupy a 
vastly improved international posi- 
tion. But, the law being as it is, 
there is a double obligation on the 
people of the United States and 
on the Congress to refrain from 
passing laws that are an infrac- 
tion of existing treaties. Until the 
people of the United States and 
until the Congress of the United 
States are ready to look upon a 
treaty obligation as an honorable 
man does his word or his bond, there 
is no prospect of our leading the 
world’s opinion in the development 
of improved international relations. 
We shall have to learn to refrain 
from offending and insulting foreign 
governments and foreign nations, 
both by legislative acts and by open 
declarations of opinion, before we 
can regain the respect which was 
once ours. In other words, we must 
form the habit of behaving in inter- 
national affairs like gentlemen. 

To educate American public opin- 
ion in this direction is the largest 
part of the present task of the Divi- 
sion of Intercourse and Education 
of the Carnegie Endowment, so far 
as that task has to do with conditions 
in the United States. 

There is no visible evidence that 
any government or any responsible 
statesman is taking any interest in 
the preparations for the Third Hague 
Conference which should be called to 
meet in 1915. The express recommen- 
dations of the Second Hague Con- 
ference as to how this work of prep- 
aration should be undertaken have 
not, so far as is known, been fol- 
lowed. It therefore becomes a very 
practical and a very pressing ques- 
tion whether those who believe in 
improved international relations and 
are working to bring them about, 
propose to let the Third Hague Con- 


ference go by default or meet in 
pursuance of a belated invitation 
without a carefully prepared and 
well thought out program. 

Until the United States comes to 
some agreement with the Govern- 
ment of Colombia that will make 
acceptable reparation for the loss of 
Panama, the relations between the 
United States and Latin-American 
countries will continue to be in a 
state of unstable equilibrium. Until 
the Congress recedes from its wholly 
indefensible action in the matter of 
the Panama Canal tolls, we shall be 
without moral authority to make ap- 
peal to any European nation to stand 
rigidly by its treaty obligations. 
With perfect lightheartedness, Con- 
gress undertakes either to amend or 
to abrogate at one stroke all of our 
commercial treaties, many of them 
of long standing, for the purpose of 
enacting certain legislation that is 
supposed to be in aid of American 
shipping or that is intended to im- 
prove the lot of sailors. These ends 
could all be accomplished in an order- 
ly and courteous way by negotiation 
with the other parties in interest. It 
is simply bad manners to deal with 
them as we are increasingly in the 
habit of doing. Our methods give 
rise to quite unnecessary friction 
and dissatisfaction and put us, as 
a nation, constantly in the wrong. 

All these things are possible be- 
cause the great body of the Ameri- 
can people do not realize their signifi- 
cance. They do not seem to compre- 
hend the effect of acts of internation- 
al bad manners and discourtesy upon 
our relations with the civilized na- 
tions of the earth. Here, again is a 
great field for public education and 
public enlightenment. When private 
citizens and public officials look upon 
international obligations and inter- 
national relations as the upright man 
looks upon his personal promises and 
his personal relationships, the peace 
of the world will be secure. The place 
to make a beginning toward the ac- 
complishment of this end is in the 
United States. 

New York City 


A MOTHER TO HER CHILD 


BY ELSIE M. RUSHMORE 


O little arms that hold me 
Because my arms are near, 
O childish eyes that trust me 
Because they know no fear, 
O little heart that needs me— 
Tho love be sweet indeed 
No love of men or angels 
Is sweeter than thy need. 
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INTERVENE? 


A subscriber who signs his name 
but prefers to speak in the name of 
many, sends us the following pro- 
test against current war talk: 


Why all this talk about war with 
Mexico? What is there in the situation 
that causes President Wilson to think 
of sending troops onto Mexican soil? 
What is the object? What is to be 
gained by it? I have been an average 
close reader of the daily press as to 
Mexican troubles for quite a while and 
* must confess that I am at a loss yet to 
see one good reason why the United 
States should undertake to settle the 
civil war now raging there. 

We have asked, and offered to help, 
all Americans to get out of that coun- 
try. If they don’t wish to come, then 
they should abide by the consequences. 

If I see fit to go into a foreign coun- 
try and invest money, is that any rea- 
son the United States Government 
should declare war on that country be- 
cause I am in danger of losing my 
money? No, and no, again. A plain, 
clear statement of the reasons for all 
this activity at Washington, would be 
agreeable reading for many average 
citizens who are totally in the dark as 
to what it means and what it is leading 
to. To me it appears that “Hands off” 
should be our attitude. Help neither 
side. Get our people out of Mexico— 
if they want to come. When a govern- 
ment is established there, make them 
pay for property damage. 

AVERAGE CITIZEN. 

We presume these questions are 
rhetorical, and in any case a “peace 
paper” like The Independent could 
not be expected to assume the de- 
fense of war talk. Nevertheless it 
seems to us that our correspondent 
underestimates the responsibility of 
the United States and we take this 
opportunity to make plain our posi- 
tion in the matter: 


War with Mexico could only come 
as a last resort, after every other 
resource had been exhausted. 

If it came, as we do not believe it 
will, its righteousness would be 
based upon several considerations: 

1. No nation can permit its citi- 
zens, who have gone into another 
country in good faith, to live and to 
do business, to be mistreated, robbed 
and killed. 

2. The civilized nations of the 
world cannot permanently permit an 
international plague spot to persist 
at their doors. 

3. The United States has a pe- 
culiar responsibility for conditions 
upon the North American continent, 


SHALL WE 


especially between its southern bor- 
der and South America. 

4. We cannot permit a foreign 
nation to intervene on this continent. 
If it becomes the international duty 
of some one to restore order in 
Mexico in order to protect the lives 
and property not only of Americans, 
but of Europeans, the United States 
must do it. We cannot continue to 
demand that Europe keep out and 
yet refuse to do the work that 
Europe would come in to do if we 
would let her. 

But there will be no war, except 
under conditions which are in the 
highest degree improbable. The 
moral pressure which our Govern- 
ment, with the approval of the great 
nations of Europe, is bringing to 
bear upon the man of blood who 
usurps the constitutional govern- 
ment in Mexico, will almost unques- 
tionably prove too powerful for him 
permanently to resist. Backed by the 
nations of the world, we shall solve 
this troublesome problem by pa- 
tience, moral courage and disinter- 
estedness. But solve it we must, for 
to us, of all the world, it belongs as 
our own peculiar problem. 


ARE OUR STATE UNIVERSITIES 
DEMOCRATIC ? 


The following communication is 
sent to us as a contribution to the 
vext question of whether our state 
universities are losing their democ- 
racy, and as such we print it, altho 
we are doubtful on which side of the 
controversy it bears. We can remem- 
ber the time when the fact that a 
girl or a boy either did not suffer 
in social standing was not considered 
sufficiently remarkable to attract at- 
tention. A democracy that has to be 
so asseverated is already in a du- 
bious state. It is interesting to see 
that the sorority members “admired 
the pluck” of a girl who would con- 
sent to do “menial work,” tho they 
do not seem to have cared to have 
her as a “sister.” 

As an instance of the democratic spir- 
it which, in spite of fraternities and 
clubs, is typical of our large state uni- 
versities, I should like to quote the fol- 
low instance. I, as secretary to the 
librarian in one of the largest of ‘our 
state universities, meet many students 
—both men and women—who wish to 
find work in the library in order to eke 
out a scanty income. I am also a mem- 
ber of one of the sororities represented 
in this university. This year at the 


hight of the rushing season, the house- 
maid, probably overwhelmed by the ex- 
tra work caused by the rushing sea- 
son, left the girls of the sorority 
without warning. I suggested, in some 
trepidation, to a Miss A., who had 
asked for work in the library and hav- 
ing been given employment, had proven 
to be a most conscientious worker, that 
she go to the sorority house for an 
hour or two a day and help out. Miss 
A. went to the house for an hour or so 
a day, washed dishes and cleaned rooms, 
until a new maid could be secured. That 
is to say, a girl who had never been 
invited to join a sorority herself, went 
during rushing season to a sorority 
house to do “menial work.” Nor did she 
lose anything in the minds of the sor- 
arity members, who were grateful for 
the help and thoroly admired the girl’s 
pluck. 


NOT RUSSIAN JEWS 


A weekly is held by its readers to 
higher standards of accuracy than a 
daily and quite rightly. But edi- 
torials written on the news of the 
day have to be based mostly on such 
information as the newspapers give 
at the time. In our editorial on “The 
Triumph of Wireless” we alluded to 
the passengers on the Volturno as 
Russian Jews. Mr. W. Frank Par- 
sons, director of the Red Cross 
Emergency Relief Committee, wishes 
to have it stated that “the number of 
Russian Jews and indeed Jews of 
any nationality constituted a very 
small minority of the passenger list.” 


FOR SIXTY YEARS 


We do not have room for the let- 
ters of congratulation we are nowa- 
days receiving, but surely so old a 
reader of The Independent as the 
curator of the Oregon Historical So- 
ciety must be given a bit of space: 


Enclosed check for renewal—have 
known The Independent all the sixty 
years of my life on this coast. The re- 
cent change in the form is a great im- 
provement. I congratulate you on the 
stand taken regarding public affairs. 
Conditions were never more serious than 
now. Yet, all in all, they are hopeful. 
One peril, I think, ought to be empha- 
sized—the additions to the non-voting 
class. Personally, I am not at all dis- 
turbed by the vote cast by one who has 
the right to vote, so long as he votes 
of his own free will and accord; but the 
person who is a legal voter and ha- 
bitually stays away from the polls I 
regard as a public enemy and he ought 
to be disfranchised, in my judgment. 

GEORGE H. HIMEs. 

Portland, Oregon 
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Mr. Rustomjee was, until the de- 
struction of its plant by fire, editor 
and proprietor of the “Oriental Re- 
view” of Bombay, which has an influ- 
ential circulation in Western India. 
He is now lecturing in the United 
States. The selections from Tagore’s 
poetry and the portrait are repro- 
duced by courtesy of The Macmillan 
Company.—THE EDITOR. 


HE news that Rabindra Nath 
| Tagore, the great East India 
poet, will be honored with the 
Nobel Prize will be received with 
world-wide satisfaction, particularly 
by the millions of the people of Ben- 
gal, where his songs are sung and 
poems chanted in the highways and 
byways of the province. Of the mag- 
netic power of Mr. Tagore’s poems, 
and the influence they exert on the 
minds and hearts of the teeming 
masses of Bengal, no westerner can 
have any conception until he has 
learned Bengali and lived in Bengal. 
It is not only the much maligned 
Bengali Babus who are saturated 
with his lofty thoughts and sublime 
teachings, but also the humble toilers 
in the plains and on the mountains, 
and the illiterate women, who sing 
Tagore’s poems as they go “home 
with their brown earthen pitchers 
full to the brim.” But for 


BY RUSTOM RUSTOMJEE 


ute the difference in the conception 
of God, man and nature he has 
formed from that of other Eastern 
mystics. In Mr. Tagore there is an 
entire absence of that brooding pas- 
sivity, pessimism, that bent of inac- 
tivity, that love of other-worldliness, 
that passion for annihilation which 
characterize the life and teaching of 
Eastern Rishis. Action—thoughtful 
action, wholesome optimism, spiritu- 
ality of humanity in contradiction 
the delusion of this world and every- 
thing therein of Eastern mysticism, 
are Mr. Tagore’s mainspring of life 
and poetry. 

After his return from Europe, Mr. 


Tagore devoted most of his time to 


writing for magazines, particularly 
his family magazine, entitled “The 
Bharati.” Journalism has had a 
great fascination for Mr. Tagore, 
and no Indian has done more or 
worked harder to raise its tone and 
highten its influence in his country 
than this world-renowned poet. His 
versatility is marvelous, his activity 
varied and all-embracing. He is a 
poet, an educator, a philosopher, a 
religious teacher and preacher. For 
a time, in his youth, he had fallen 
into the meshes of epicureanism. He 
fared sumptuously and dressed gor- 
geously. The romanticism of Byron 





RABINDRA NATH TAGORE—NOBEL PRIZEMAN 


and Shelley marred, in a way, his 
early poems. Such was the sensual- 
ism of some of them that they 
shocked the modern puritanical Ben- 
gali conservatives, and a sort of a 
bar sinister was placed upon some 
of his youthful output. A struggle 
seems to have ensued between his 
higher innate spiritualism and ac- 
quired romanticism and sensualism. 
The former ultimately triumphed. 

Since then a marked change is seen 
in his poetry, and he has grown in 
grace and in the knowledge of the 
good and the great. His poems are 
now chanted in chapels, and sung at 
spiritual gatherings. 

It will be seen from his poems that 
Mr. Tagore’s conception of the Deity 
is not that of the transcendental Ab-. 
solute of the Eastern philosophers. 
It is the conception of the God Who 
is love, Who can be adored and wor- 
shipped. It is the higher pantheism 
of which Tennyson has sung so beau- 
tifully. The way our Bengali poet 
pictures his companionship with God 
is graphically given in several of the 
poems on the opposite page. The 
fourth, for example, refers not to 
earthly love, but to the love of God. 

During the recent renaissance in 
Bengal a number of Bengali poets— 
some of a very high order—have 
composed patriotic po- 





Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans even, Tagore’s po- 
etry cannot surpass in 
interest its English prose 
translation, recently giv- 
en to the world by the 
poet himself. It is indeed 
a memorable achievement | 
for one whose native lan- 
guage is Bengali to at- 
tain, as the author has 
attained, an English style 
which combines at once, 
as has been so well said, 
“the feminine grace of 
poetry, with the virile 
power of prose. To find 
anything like it, one must 
go back to the authorized 
version of the Bible and 
the best of Elizabethan 
English.” 

Born in 1860, Rabindra 
Nath Tagore spent the 
first few years of child- 
hood in Calcutta. His love 
for nature and spiritual- 
ity of temperament early 
fluttered in his heart. 

At the age of seven- 
teen, Mr. Tagore was 
taken to Europe to com- 
plete his education, and 
to this training in Eng- 











ems, but they stir the 
hearts and fire the imag- 
ination of the Bengalis 
only. They are parochial 
in their sympathy and 
circumscribed in their in- 
fluence and appeal. Not so 
are the national poems of 
Mr. Tagore. They appeal 
to the citizens of every 
country. They enthuse 
the people of every 
nation. True art breaks 
thru all physical and 
geographical limitations. 

I shall conclude with 
just one quotation from 

_ one of Mr. Tagore’s na- 
tional poems: 

“To thee, my mother- 
land, I dedicate my body, 
for thee I consecrate my 
life, for thee my eyes will 
weep, and in thy praise 
my muse will sing. 


“Tho my arms are 
helpless and powerless, 
still they will do the 


deeds that can only serve 
thy cause; and tho my 
sword is rusty with dis- 
grace, still it shall sever 
thy chains of bondage, 
sweet mother of mine.” 








land I venture to attrib- 
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SELECTIONS FROM RABINDRA NATH TAGORE’S “SONG OFFERINGS” 


When the heart is hard and parched up, come upon 
me with a shower of mercy. 

When grace is lost from life, come with a burst of 
song. 

When tumultuous work raises its din on all sides 
shutting me out from beyond, come to me, my lord of 
silence, with thy peace and rest. 

When my beggarly heart sits crouched, shut up in a 
corner, break open the door, my king, and come with 
the ceremony of a king. 

When desire’blinds the mind with delusion and dust, 
O thou holy one, thou wakeful, come with thy light and 
thy thunder. 








Early in the day it was whispered that we should 
sail in a boat, only thou and I, and never a soul in the 
world would know of this our pilgrimage to no country 
and to no end. 

In that shoreless ocean, at thy silently listening smile 
my songs would swell in melodies, free as waves, free 
from all bondage of words. 

Is the time not come yet? Are there works still to 
do? Lo, the evening has come down upon the shore and 
in the fading light the seabirds come flying to their 
nests. 

Who knows when the chains will be off, and the boat, 
like the last glimmer of sunset, vanish into the night? 








I thought I should ask of thee—but I dared not—the 
rose wreath thou hadst on thy neck. Thus I waited for 
the morning, when thou didst depart, to find a few 
fragments on the bed. And like a beggar I searched in 
the dawn only for a stray petal or two. . 

Ah me, what is it I find? What token left of thy love? 
It is no flower, no spices, no vase of perfumed water. 
It is thy mighty sword, flashing as a flame, heavy as a 
bolt of thunder. The young light of morning comes thru 
the window and spread itself upon thy bed. The morning 
bird twitters and asks, “Woman, what hast thou got?” 
No, it is no flower, nor spices, nor vase of perfumed 
water—it is thy dreadful sword. 

I sit and muse in wonder, what gift is this of thine. 
I can find no place where to hide it. I am ashamed to 
wear it, frail as I am, and it hurts me when I press it 
to my bosom. Yet shall I bear in my heart this honor 
of the burden of pain, this gift of thine. 

From now there shall be no fear left for me in this 
world, and thou shalt be victorious in all my strife. 
Thou hast left death for my companion and I shall crown 
him with my life. Thy sword is with me to cut asunder 
my bonds, and there shall be no fear left for me in the 
world. 

From now I leave off all petty decorations. Lord of 
my heart, no more shall there be for me waiting and 
weeping in corners, no more coyness and sweetness of 
demeanor. Thou hast given me thy sword for adornment. 
No more doll’s decorations for me! 








I have ever loved thee in a hundred forms and times, 
Age after age, in birth following birth. 

The chain of songs that my fond heart did weave 
Thou graciously didst take round my neck, 

Age after age, in birth following birth. 


When I listen to the tales of the primitive past, 

The love-pangs of the far distant times, 

The meetings and partings of the ancient ages— 

I see thy form gathering light 

Thru the dark dimness of Eternity 

And appearing as a star ever fixt in the memory of 
the All. 


We two have come floating by the twin currents of love 
That well up from the inmost heart of the Beginningless. 
We two have played in the lives of myriad lovers 

In tearful solitude of sorrow; 

In tremulous shyness of sweet union, 


In old, old love ever renewing its life. 

The onrolling flood of the love eternal 

Hath at last found its perfect final course. 

All the joys and sorrows and longings of the heart, 
All the memories of the moments of ectasy, 


All the love lyrics of poets of all climes and times 


Have come from thee everywhere 
And gathered in one single love at thy feet. 








Where the mind is without fear and the head is held 
high; 

Where knowledge is free; 

Where the world has not been broken up into frag- 
ments by narrow domestic walls; 

Where words come out from the depth of truth; 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms toward 
perfection; 

Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its way 
into the dreary desert sand of dead habit; 

Where the mind is led forward by thee into ever- 
widening thought and action— 

Into that heaven of freedom; my Father, let my 
country awake. 








Time is endless in thy hands, my lord. There is none 
to count thy minutes. 

Days and nights pass and ages bloom and fade like 
flowers. Thou knowest how to wait. 

Thy centuries follow each other perfecting a small 
wild flower. 

We have no time to lose, and having no time we must 
scramble for our chances. We are too poor to be late. 

And thus it is that time goes by while I give it to 
every querulous man who claims it, and thine altar is 
empty of all offerings to the last. 

At the end of the day I hasten in fear lest thy gate 
be shut; but I find that yet there is time. 








In one salutation to thee, my God, let all my senses 
spread out and touch this world at thy feet. 

Like a rain cloud of July hung low with its burden 
of unshed showers let all my mind bend down at thy 
door in one salutation to thee. 

Let all my songs gather together their diverse strains 
into a single current and flow to a sea of silence in one 
salutation to thee. 

Like a flock of homesick cranes flying night and day 
back to their mountain nests let all my life take its 
voyage to its eternal home in one salutation to thee. 
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NEW YORK’S RUSSIAN CHURCH 
CHOIR 


HE performance at the Met- 
TTP sotitan Opera House last 
winter of the Russian Mous- 
sorgsky’s bizarre opera, “Boris 
Godounoff,” aroused more interest 
and more comment than any other 
musical novelty brought to the at- 
tention of this part of the world 
since the first American production 
of “Parsifal,” ten years ago. And yet 
any sojourner in New York in search 
of musical treats may hear strains 
vf melody quite as exotic and har- 
monies fully as impressive as the 
best in “Boris Godounoff” by visit- 
ing, any Sunday morning, the Rus- 
sian Cathedral Church of St. Nicho- 
las in Ninety-seventh street, half a 
block east from Fifth avenue. This 
is the leading church in America of 
the Eastern Orthodox faith, com- 
monly called the Greek Church, and 
its large membership is ministered 
to by an archbishop, two bishops, a 
dean of the cathedral, three monks 
and three deacons. 
To a greater extent even than in 
the Roman Catholic Church the ser- 


vice of the Russian Church is mu- 
sical, practically every part of it, ex- 
cept a short sermon, being chanted. 
So the Cathedral of St. Nicholas is 
fortunate indeed in having one of the 
finest Russian choirs in the world— 
thanks to the interest and generosity 
of Mr. Charles R. Crane, of Chicago 
and New York, who became so deeply 
imprest by the church music he heard 
in the course of a prolonged resi- 
dence in Russia that he determined 
to hear more of it after his return 
home. With the codperation of the 
church fathers he induced one of 
Russia’s most talented young choir 
leaders to come to New York. This 
is Mr. Ivan T. Gorokhoff, who was 
trained by A. D. Kastalsky, the di- 
rector of the Synod Choir in Mos- 
cow, and who had made something of 
a name for himself in Russia before 
coming to America. Mr. Gorokhoff 
brought with him as a nucleus for his 
choir three tenors: and three bassos, 
one of the latter, Mr. Thomas 
Khromoff, being one of Russia’s 
famed “double basses,” who sings a 
low B-flat easily and even booms out 
the A below it when in good voice. 
Beside these men the choir is com- 
posed of twenty- 











one boys, the 
sons of Russians 
living in or near 
New York. All 
but two of these 
boys were born 
in this country. 

The church 
contains no or- 
gan. In fact, the 
law of the Greek 
Church forbids 
the use of in- 
strumental mu- 
sic of any kind 
in the service. 
The choir — 
robed in black 
vestments, ex- 
cept Mr. Gorok- 
hoff, the direc- 
tor, who wears 
a frock coat — 
occupies a gal- 
lery at the back 
of the great 
square auditor- 
ium, directly op- 
posite the high 
altar. Its sing- 
ing is as much 
an integral part 
of. the service of 
worship as are 
the acts of the 
priests and the 
lighting of can- 
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THE RUSSIAN CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF ST. NICHOLAS 
In New York City, on Ninety-seventh street, half a block east of Fifth 


Avenue 


dles at the 
shrines by the 
communicants. 


Mr. Gorokhoff does not beat time 
as most conductors do. To one watch- 
ing his movements his gestures ap- 
pear to be even more singularly in- 
dividual than did those of Mr. Vas- 
sily Safonoff, the Cossack who led 
the New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra thru three seasons without a 
baton. But however puzzling the con- 
ductor’s hand and finger talk may be 
to the onlooker, his singers under- 
stand it, and their unwavering atten- 
tion to his demands is unmistakable. 
Their “attack” is made with praise- 
worthy precision, and the many and 
various modulations in tempo and in 
volume of sound required by the pro- 
gression of the service are handled 
with noteworthy skill. Their singing 
in unison is wonderfully, richly son- 
orous. Now and again the amazing 
“double-bass” swells and rolls thru 
the edifice like the open diapason of 
a great organ, or the choral chant 
melts into the high treble of a boy’s 
soprano almost weirdly penetrating 
and yet hauntingly sweet. 

The music is churchly, impressive- 
ly solemn for the most part. But it is 
all as different as may be imagined 
from the music ordinarily heard in 
our American churches. No descrip- 
tion that could be written could con- 
vey any idea of how it sounds. To 
hear it is a decidedly novel musical 
experience. Americans are welcome 
at the Cathedral of St. Nicholas. The 
service begins at 10 o’clock, and it 
behooves the visitor to go early, for 
there are no seats in the church ex- 
cept a few for strangers in the choir 
gallery. The Russian worshippers 
stand thruout the two and a half 
hours of the lavishly ceremonial ser- 
vice. 


DETACHED DUTY FOR 
TEACHERS 


AT teachers who devote 
many years to work in a 
single city are entitled to 


special opportunities for further 
personal improvement for their work 
is a fact recognized by Dr. Chad- 
sey, superintendent of the Detroit 
schools, and others, and it is thought 
that a practical plan to bring this 
about will soon be placed on trial in 
Detroit. 

It is proposed to select each year 
a small number of teachers who 
have a good record of successful 
teaching in Detroit for seven or 
mor@yyears, and to assign them to 
“detached duty” on a salary of $50 
per month for twelve months. This 
would not send them to any definite 
school, but would allow them their 
own time to spend in study and trav- 
el, the $50 paid to them monthly by 
the city being considered sufficient to 
provide for all ordinary expenses. At 
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the end of a year their names are 
still on the roll, and on their return 
they are assigned to regular duty, 
while a new group is sent out or 
detached service. 

Dr. Chadsey believes that this 
plan will result in raising the aver- 
age efficiency of the city teaching 
force, that teachers will be suffi- 
ciently improved in general knowl- 
edge and in the culture that comes 
from travel and observation to ren- 
der better service and give the city 
full money value for the year’s out- 
lay. 


SWEETENING THE SOIL 


HERE is not another product 
"[: the soil, or rather any 

other form of soil now so 
much in demand as lime. This is 
a very recent demand, but our 
best agriculturists tell us that even 
in our limestone districts, like cen- 
tral New York, there are very few 
acres that will not be benefited 
by an application of lime twice a 
year. In the Southern. states, where 
there are very few sections that 
bring lime to the surface, the soil is 
almost everywhere very acid. This is 
the ruin of some of our most impor- 
tant crops, and very derogative to 
good crops of any kind. 

There are a few plants that ad- 
just themselves to sour soil. The 
Irish potato requires far less than 
corn and wheat and most of our 
vegetables. The increased use of lime 
is fivefold in the Southern states. 
Common farmers buy it by the car- 
load. This art of sweetening soil will 
hereafter constitute a prominent 
feature of farming. Save weeds to 
make soil; use lots of lime to sweet- 
en soil; use brooks and gasolene en- 
gines to irrigate soil; and all the 
time keep in touch with your State 
Agricultural Experiment Station; 
this is the key of modern farming. 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY AS A 
LYCEUM BUREAU 


HIS winter the University of 

Wisconsin will supply over 

two hundred towns with lec- 
ture courses. About half of the 
programs given will be lectures, 
the rest entertainments either by 
university or professional “talent.” 
This form of public service is be- 
ing rapidly developed all over the 
country, as the general extension 
idea spreads. North Dakota and Min- 
nesota are now codperating with 
Wisconsin in the establishment of 
circuits similar to those used by the 
lyceum bureau. Besides exchanging 
the services of those members of 
their faculties who are best fitted to 
give popular lectures, they will bring 
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THE FAMOUS RUSSIAN CHOIR OF THE MOSCOW SYNOD 


Sent to Leipzig by the Czar to take part in the dedication of the Russian chapel, built in memory 
of the Russian soldiers killed at the Battle of Leipzig in 1813 


into districts otherwise unable to 
support them such attractions as 
sixteen members of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra; a_ similar 
group from the. Minneapolis Sym- 
phony; the Chicago Male Quartet, 
Lincoln Wirt, Arctic explorer and 
Territorial Superintendent of In- 
struction in Alaska; Benjamin 
Chafin, Lincoln impersonator, and 
numerous noted educators. 

The value of this phase of uni- 
versity extension is obvious: it gives 
the best sort of entertainment at 
cost price. Doing away with the 
middleman and “routing” their 
attractions in the most economical 
way, by means of machinery already 
in existence, the universities are 
powerful rivals of the commercial 
lyceum bureaus. With 1250 programs 
given under her management, the 
University of Wisconsin did a larger 
business last year than all the 
bureaus put together; and twenty- 


four other states are following her 


example in a more or less limited 
way. 

Why are the universities of the 
Middle West entering the field hith- 
erto occupied by the lyceum bureau? 
Simply because that organization 
has been unable to supply the popu- 
lar demand for authentic lectures 
and the best sort of entertainment at 
a low price. The National Lyceum, 
founded in 1826 by a group of Con- 
necticut farmers for the “universal 
diffusion of knowledge,” has fallen 


far short of its mission, under the 
pressure of economic competition 
and the general lack of educational 
ideals. The inexperienced and poorly 
prepared graduate of some third rate 
school of oratory has appeared all too 
frequently on the village platform, 
thanks to the wiles of the advance 
lyceum agent with his seductive 
folder. 

It is the aim of the state univer- 
sity to restore the old ideal. The 
popular taste is more cultured than 
the commercial bureaus have sup- 
posed, and the universities are book- 
ing lectures and concerts that those 
institutions would have regarded as 
sure failures. The University of Wis- 
consin, supplying only attractions of 
educational or cultural value, is con- 
tinually gaining over the commercial 
bureau in the number of return en- 
gagements it secures. Thru corre- 
spondence, circular literature and 
the personal work of the extension 
division field staff, the lecture and 
entertainment resources of the 
state’s greatest educational institu- 
tion are being brought directly to 
the people of the most distant vil- 
lage. And the people are responding, 
just. as those who believe in democ- 
racy expected them to respond—in 
favor of the best. It seems safe to 
predict that the commercial bureaus 
will have to adopt a higher standard 
of service if they are to compete 
with the state university in the pop- 
ular entertainment field. 
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TO STOP MOTOR SMUGGLERS 
When an automobile crossing the Franco-Belgian boundary refuses to stop at the order 
of the customs officials the “‘porcupine’’ is called into play. Ingenious“smugglers are in 
constant conflict with the authorities. . 








AMERICAN RADIUM 


HE public has been interested 

| in the announcement that 
the pitchblende deposits in 
Colorado, whence radium is derived, 
have been purchased by Alfred I. 
du Pont, in order to ensure a home 
supply of that wonderful metal, 
the use of which promises to be- 
come so very beneficial. A’ far more 
important source of radium, how- 
ever, is the mineral carnotite (named 
in 1889 after the late President of 
France), which occurs scantily in 
Turkestan and in Australia, but far 
more abundantly in the United 
States. It is now obtained in south- 
western Colorado and in eastern 
Utah, most profusely in the canyon 
walls of Paradox Valley. The Amer- 
ican Mining Congress at its recent 
meeting in Philadelphia, was told 
by Charles Parsons, chemist of the 
United States Bureau of Mines, that 
this was the richest radium pro- 
ducing region in the world; and that 
at least four times as much radium 
was produced from American car- 
notite in 1912 alone as from all the 
Colorado pitchblende yet treated. 
Virtually all of it, however, was sent 
to Europe, and very inadequately 
paid for; but the miners have 
learned better now, and are also sav- 
ing much waste in the reducing 
process. so that better returns are 
being received. The mines are far 
from a railroad and the expenses are 
very heavy; but even so, the United 
States is now furnishing three times 
as much radium annually as all the 
rest of the world together. The 


carnotite is found in a deeply buried 
sandstone formation, and is scat- 
tered in “pockets,” so that its 
discovery is largely a matter of 
chance. It occurs as lemon-yellow 


specks scattered thickly thru the rock © 


for an irregular space, or encrusting 
cracks and hollows, or it may be 
more or less massive, and associated 
with darker vanadium ores. The 
Bureau of Mines has instructed pros- 
pectors that the best way to test 
these ores is to wrap, in the dark, a 
photographic plate in two thicknesses 
black paper. “On the paper lay a 
key, and then, just above the key, 
suspend two or three ounces of the 
ore, and place the whole in a light- 
tight box. Pressure of the ore on the 
key and plate should be avoided. 
After three or four days develop the 
plate in the ordinary way, and if the 
ore is appreciably radio-active, an 
image of the key will be found on the 
plate. 


For several years after carnotite © 


was discovered it was utilized solelv 
for the uranium and vanadium it 
contained, and it was not until 1910 
that the extraction of radium began. 
Altho until recently its manufacture 
has been carried on almost wholly in 
France and Germany, Mr. Parsons 
can’ see no reason why our American 
carnotite should not be treated at 
home, where its precious ingredient 
is much needed, and says that several 
companies are preparing to do so. 
The market price of radium has been 
holding steadily for some time at 
about $120 a milligram ($54,000,000 
a pound). 


CORRECTING THE COMPASS 


T is a most extraordinary fact 
[e« the steel hull of a vessel 

is rendered magnetic during con- 
struction by the hammering of the 
metal. It follows, therefore, that 
every steel vessel should have its 
compass corrected to counteract its 
own magnetic lines of force. 

This magnetic influence is further 
complicated by the cargo carried by 
the vessel, if this cargo is magnetic 
or capable of being magnetized. The 
ore-carrying vessels of the Great 
Lakes experience great difficulties on 
this account, and, it is reported, the 
hydrographic authorities have been 
endeavoring to teach pilots and cap- 
tains of these vessels how to check 
their course by using the pelorus. 

This is an instrument similar in 
appearance to the sundial, being pro- 
vided with a gnomon and a graduat- 
ed arc on which a shadow of the 
gnomon is cast. The pelorus is set 
in a north and south direction, as in- 
dicated by the compass, and then, by 
noting the shadow on the gradu- 
ated arc, it is possible to tell by com- 
parison with tables just how far 
from the north and south position 
the gnomonr really is, thus showing 
the compass error. 


WIRELESS IN A COAL MINE 


HAT will probably be the 
greatest step toward safe- 
guarding the lives of coal 


miners since Sir Humphrey Davy 
invented his safety lamp has re- 
cently been installed in a South 
Yorkshire colliery, in the form of 
a wireless telephone connecting the 
works in the levels of the mine with 
the fixt central station at the foot of 
the shaft. 

This wireless telephone is the in- 
vention of a German, Reinecke, and 
is in use in some German collieries. 
Each instrument is connected by 
wires with a piece of metal buried 
in the ground, or with iron rails or 
water pipes. Conversation at two 
points a thousand yards apart, with 
the use of only twenty yards of wire, 
has been successfully carried on. 

The system also admits of the use 
of portable instruments weighing 
about twenty pounds each, by means 
of which it is possible to communi- 
cate to fixt stations from any part 
of the mine where the men are 
working. All that is necessary is for 
the operator to attach the two wires 
of the instrument to any metallic 
substance at hand and embed it in 
the earth. It is evident that, in case 
of a cave-in on any of the levels, the 
men supplied with this instrument 
could keep in continuous touch with 
their rescuers. 
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A MOTORLESS ELECTRIC 
CARRIER 


N electric car, operating in 
A: tube, which cannot collide 

with another car, which is 
run by electricity and yet contains 
no motor, and which may be de- 
railed and practically wrecked with- 
out injury to the propelling member 
is in almost daily operation at an 
experimental plant in Paterson, New 
Jersey. ; 

The car does not differ materially 
in the arrangement of trucks and 
wheels from many others that have 
been invented for the carrying of 
mail and package freight. Its main 
claim to distinction and originality 
lies in the fact that it is pulled along 
over its narrow gage track by mag- 
netic force. There is no tractive effort 
whatever on the wheels, the car is 
carried along as by an invisible cable, 
the ball-bearing wheels eliminating 
a great amount of friction. 

In the ordinary electric car, the 
electric current is changed into me- 
chanical energy thru a motor geared 
to the wheels. This motor consists 
of a rotating armature and a set of 
stationary field coils, the armature 
being rotated by induced magnetism. 
The experimental car in New Jersey 
goes the ordinary car “one better” 
on the score of efficiency, and applies 
the same magnetic force that ro- 
tates the armature of the ordinary 
street car to pull the new car over a 
narrow gage track at a speed of from 
twenty-five to thirty-five miles an 
hour. 

Between the rails of this experi- 
mental road is fastened the station- 
ary element of an induction motor. 
It is as if the fields of several hun- 
dred motors were prest flat and bolt- 
ed end to end and fastened to the 
roadbed. On the bottom of the car 
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and clearing the stationary element 
between the rails by only a fraction 
of an inch is a movable motor mem- 
ber corresponding to the armature 
of an induction motor. Power is sup- 
plied to this movable primary mem- 
ber by two live rails in constant con- 
tact with two trolleys on the car. The 
alternating current is thus applied 
to the movable member on the car. 
This induces a magnetic field and the 
car is propelled at a uniform rate of 
speed whether up grade or on a level. 
In recent tests on the 1000-foot 
experimental tube at Paterson the 
car maintained the same _ speed 
whether empty, loaded with 1000 
pounds, or carrying a trailer up a 
20 per cent grade. 
The system is of practical value, 
says the inventor, in carrying mail 
and express between railroad sta- 
tions and express and post offices. It 
is intended as an improvement on the 
narrow limits of pneumatic tube 
service. Its advantages over many 
other types of cars are that the same 
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A DEMONSTRATION OF THE CAR AT THE PATERSON WORKS 


CAR IN MOTION 


amount of electric power will send a 
car farther and faster when applied 
as a pulling force than when the 
same power is applied thru motors 
and gearing, and that the smallness 
and lightness of the movable motor 
member gives the car increased car- 
rying capacity. Furthermore, the 
cars are controlled from the power- 
house, a reversal of the current in 
the primary motor member at the 
control board serving to change the 
pull urging the car forward to a push 
which quickly brings it to rest. 


ALCOHOL AS A DISINFECTANT 


HAT alcohol is death to pro- 

i toplasm and therefore an 

effective disinfectant has 
long been known. According to 
recent experiments conducted by 
Alfred Beyer and reported in the 
Zeitschrift fiir Hygiene, alcohol 
reaches its maximum value as a dis- 
infectant at a concentration of 70 
per cent. Below that concentra- 
tion many bacteria survive, and ab- 
solute alcohol actually “preserves” 
the organism, altho the reason for 
this is not clear. 

Beyer tried the effect of a number 
of other substances in combination 
with alcohol, Such as chloroform, 
ether, acetone, carbon bisulfid, gly- 
cerine, benzol, etc.; but none of these 
improved the antiseptic properties of 
70 per cent alcohol. Eau de Cologne, 
on the other hand, is considerably 
more effective than the alcohol. This 
is no doubt due to the volatile oils 
present in the cologne. This sub- 
stance as a disinfectant is also re- 
ported to improve with age. A small 
addition of tincture of iodine a'so 


‘augments the antiseptic properties 


of alcohol. This fact has been known 
for some time, and the use of tirc- 
ture of iodine for producing local 
asepsis, as in minor surgical opera- 
tions, has increased greatly. 
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A TRIUMPHANT FAILURE 


HE story of Captain Scott 

I has been told to the public in 

many ways; first, in startling 
and fragmentary cablegrams from 
the southernmost of New Zealand 
ports; then in magazine articles, 
lectures and moving pictures, now 
in more complete and permanent 
form in these handsome volumes 
of Scott’s Last Expedition; later 
doubtless in the monographs of the 
specialists who are working over 
the scientific results of the expedi- 
tion. Of all these rival ways of 
conveying ideas the newest art sur- 
passes its older rivals of type, 
romantic enterprize with the same 
printed picture and even spoken 
word, and those who have seen in 
motion life-size upon the screen the 
seals playing upon the floe, the pen- 
guins tottering around like Chinese 
women, the “Terra Nova” crashing 
its way thru the ice, and the heroic 
explorers at their work and play, re- 
ceived a vivid impression of polar 
scenes, equaled only by actual par- 
ticipation. 

But in whatever form the story is 
told, it has a fascinaling interest and 
this will increase rather than dimin- 
ish with the lapse of time. Future 
generations will in fact read of this 
romantic enterprize with the same 
wonder and admiration as we do of 
the Quest of the Grail or the Cru- 
sades. For the search for the poles 
which has attracted so many brave 
men of all nationalities in our time 
is as futile—and as splendid—as the 
struggle for an imaginary cup or an 
empty tomb. 

It needs to be repeatedly stated 
that the point where all meridians 
meet has no more scientific interest 
than any other intersections of imag- 
inary lines, such as, say, the crossing 
of the forty-first parallel and the 
seventy-fourth meridian, which is in 
New York. 

The region immediately round 
about the poles has in fact less inter- 
est than any other unexplored land 
on the globe because it provides less 
material for study. Any square mile 
on the upper’ Amazon or in the 
Tibetan mountains is of vastly more 
scientific importance than the north- 
ernmost or southernmost square mile 
of the earth’s surface. 

So Captain Scott’s narrative will 
doubtless be read with conflicting 
emotions. No reader can fail to be 
thrilled with the perilous adventure 
and the heroic endurance to the end 
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of those who took part in it, tho, on 
the other hand, some will be deprest 
with the futility of it. As the presi- 
dent of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science said 
years ago, the race for the pole is 
not scientific discovery, but a “‘sport- 
ing event.” It is heroism and all 
heroism is inspiring, but it is wasted 
heroism and all waste is deplorable. 

From the point of view of adding 
to the sum of human knowiedge the 
Scott expedition was a failure, but 
that does not matter in the least, 
because it would not have made any 
difference if: he had reached the 
pole or if nobody ever had. The 
South Pole was virtually discovered 
before Scott started, for Lieutenant 
Shackleton, in 1909, scaled the moun- 
tain barrier and attained the polar 
plateau. With a few rations more and 
good luck Shackleton might have 
made the hundred miles to the goal, 
but he wisely declined to take the 
risk, since there was nothing really 
to be gained by going further. 
Amundsen, who did succeed in pass- 
ing over the intervening distance to 
this mathematical point, learned 
practically nothing that was not 
known before. 

Since Scott’s object was not mere- 
ly to reach the pole, but to be the 
first to reach the pole, it must have 
been, as he says, “a terrible disap- 
pointment” when he found the cairn 
over which the Norwegian flag had 
been raised only a month before. 
They bore the blow with wonderful 
fortitude, but it might be a subject 
of speculation to a_ psychologist 
whether if on their return journey 
they had been elated with a sense of 
triumph rather than dispirited by a 
knowledge of failure they might not 
have pulled thru in spite of the 
blizzard, since they were only eleven 
miles from safety when they lay 
down in their tent to die. Here eight 
months later were found the bodies 
of the three of the five men who lived 
to reach this point—Dr. Wilson, 
Lieutenant Bowers and Captain 
Scott. 

Here, too, was found the notebook 
which contributes an imperishable 
page to English literature, more val- 
uable than any of the manscripts of 
poetry and fiction treasured in the 
British Museum, for it reveals the 
very heart of a noble man, written in 
his dire extremity and defeat, yet 
courageous, patriotic, uncomplaining, 
unselfish, sincere. These final para- 
graphs of his “Message to the Pub- 
lic” cannot be quoted too often, for 


they are the chief fruits of this high 
adventure: 


I do not think human beings ever 
came thru such a month as we have 
come thru, and we should have got 
thru in spite of the weather but for 
the sickening of a second companion, 
Captain Oates, and a shortage of fuel 
in our depots for which I cannot ac- 
count, and finally, but for the storm 
which has fallen on us within eleven 
miles of the depot at which we hoped 
to secure our final supplies. Surely mis- 
fortune could scarcely have exceeded 
this last blow. 

We arrived within eleven miles of 
our old One Ton Camp with fuel for 
one last meal and food for two days. 

For four days we have been unable to 
leave the tent—the gale howling about 
us. We are weak, writing is difficult, 
but for my own sake I do not regret 
this journey, which has shown that 
Englishmen can endure hardships, help 
one another, and meet death with as 
great a fortitude as ever in the past. 

We took risks; we knew we took them. 
Things have come out against us, and 
therefore we have no cause for com- 
plaint, but bow to the will of Provi- 
dence, determined still to do our best 
to the last. But if we have been willing 
to give our lives to this enterprize, 
which is for the honor of our country, 
I appeal to our countrymen to see that 
those who depend on us are properly 
cared for. 

Had we lived, I should have had a 
tale to tell of the hardihood, endurance, 
and courage of my companions which 
would have stirred the heart of every 
Englishman. These rough notes and our 
dead bodies must tell the tale, but sure- 
ly, surely, a great rich country like ours 
will see that those who are dependent 
on us are properly provided for. 

Scort. 

If he did “not regret this journey” 
why should we? Perhaps he was 
right. Perhaps. there was need of 
such a demonstration of fortitude 
and unselfishness in these days when 
his own countrymen have grown pes- 
simistic of themselves and talk of 
national decay, the decline of ideal- 
ism and lack of enterprise. Certainly 
no country has a better right to be 
proud of her share in the polar ex- 
ploration of this century; not Nor- 
way, tho Amundsen succeeded where 
Scott failed, but largely because he 
selected an easier rpute and was 
more favored by the elements; not 
America, for our rejoicing over our 
victory in the north was marred by 
two thoughts; first, that an American 
had put forward a fraudulent claim 
to the discovery, and second, that the 
American who eg it re- 
fused to share the triumph with 
those who shared the hardships. 

The first of the two large volumes 
consists of Scott’s diary, and since 
he was an author as well as a soldier 
and explorer, the narrative is very 
readable in spite of its load of de- 
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tails and figures and gives one a 
sense of having lived thru these te- 
dious and toilsome days. We share 
their meager pleasures and come to 
know the party personally. We learn 
that their favorite dish is seal soup 
and their favorite literature The Red 
Magazine, Browning and The Auto- 
crat in this order. The second vol- 
ume contains the narrative of the 
minor expeditions. 


Scott’s Last Expedition. Two vol- 
umes. Illustrated in color by E. A. 
Wiison. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $10. 

LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY IN 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett is 
one of those rarely fortunate authors 
who hit upon the clew to success and 
are wise enough to follow it up. The 
clew in her case lay in her intimate 
knowledge of both English and 
American life, which gave her an 


opportunity to contrast them by sud- 


denly transporting a character from 
one environment to the other. 

We remember vividly the first 
story of hers we read, The Fair Bar- 
barian, which we happened upon in 
Peterson's Magazine, away back in 
the seventies. The picture of the 
Western girl, heiress to “several sil- 
ver mines” and by their magic 
snatched up from Bloody Gulch and 
dropt into a conventional English 
circle, was so delightfully drawn that 
we were not surprized when The 
Century broke its rule of original 
matter only and reprinted it. 

Her latest novel, 7. Tembarom, has 
essentially the same theme, altho in- 
stead of a girl said to have been 
brought up “in a wampum” we have 
a New York newsboy. Mrs. Burnett 
often rewrites her old plots in this 
way. In The Secret Garden, for ex- 
ample, she borrows the plot of Sara 
Crewe. But we would not be under- 
stood as objecting to this practise of 
self-plagiarism. Quite the contrary, 
we like it, for it adds to the pleasure 
to discover old friends with these 
new faces. 

Mrs. Burnett has the generous gift 
of hero worship as well as the art of 
story telling, and in her latest novel, 
T. Tembarom, she has created an- 
other lovable hero, without the 
Fauntleroy ringlets and lace collar, 
but with the same engaging ways, in 
both cases used for the subjugation 
of the English aristocracy. T. Tem- 
barom himself is very like G. Seldon 
in The Shuttle, clean and keen of 
mind, with no taste for evil, altho 
trudging New York streets alone 
from the age of ten. He is thoroly 
likable. His speech is slang of the 
George Ade variety, and when he is 
suddenly discovered to be the heir of 
Temple Barholm and seventy thou- 
sand pounds 4 year, and is trans- 


ported to his English estate, the 
incongruities are piquant enough to 
entertain even a duke dying of bore- 
dom. Tembarom wins the Duke of 
Stone, just as his prototype, little 
Lord Fauntleroy, won his grand- 
father. It is honest romance, with a 
tiny fairy godmother, a modern vil- 
lain and a beautiful princess in 
disguise as Little Ann. The mellow 
beauty of the ancient house at Tem- 
ple Barholm is touched with no 
more tender light than is the four- 
room Hariem fiat, where fifteen dol- 
lars a week buys happiness for two. 
Komance does not demand a costly 
setting. Mrs. Burnett’s charming 
story needs no adventitious praise 
for those who are so fortunate 
as to make the acquaintance of T. 
Tembarom, Knight of the Cheerful 
Councenance. 


T. Tembarom, by Frances Hodgson 
Burnett New York: The Century 
Co. $1.40. 


EARLY MEMORIES 


Senator Lodge’s Early Memories 
is a weicome book, genial, pleasant 
and entertaining, but not one likely 
to rank hign in autobiographic liter- 
ature, or in the field of social or 
political reminiscence. The honored 
place the author of this volume holds 
among our scholar politicians is, 
however, sufficiently assured him by 
works in the class to which belong 
his recently published study in his- 
toric interpretation, One Hundred 
Years of Peace. The first half of 
these reminiscences, dealing with the 
author’s boyhood and youth, will 
probably not deeply engage the atten- 
tion of readers beyond the group of 
his own kinsfolk and acquaintance, 
which amounts to saying—so much 
was the author, by birth, breeding 
and social experience a part of his 
early environment—beyond the pale 
of the “good society” of the Hub and 
of the social and literary circle round 
about it. But to old Bostonians these 
pages should have the charm of a 
fireside chat over old friends and old 
familiar faces. 

It is the second half of the book 
that will have the more general ap- 
peal. Barring Hawthorne, Mr. Lodge 
knew personally, and in some cases 
intimately, the whole group of New 
England poets and men of letters 
whose work was closing when his 
own career opened, and his recollec- 
tions of them make agreeable read- 
ing, without, however, adding any 
material traits to the full and speak- 
ing portraits which biography and 
literary history have already painted. 
Letters from these men—unhappily, 
however, of no great interest or 
charm—are scattered thru these 
chapters, which also present, it 
should be said, a group of Civil War 


statesmen and notabilities of the 
succeeding generation. 

Doubtless to many the chapter, 
“Retrospect and Contrast,” will prove 
the most interesting of all. Among 
other chings it contrasts the Amer- 
ican society and life of the author’s 
youth with our life and society as 
they appear to him in this year of 
grace. In his early days the old fami- 
lies, whose forbears had held high 
place in the colonies and in the new 
United States, bore sway, while now 
plutocratic novi homines, often with- 
out breeding or traditions, rule in 
their stead. Still more interesting is 
the senator’s contrast of the living 
faith in free individualism, which 
was. the creed of his youthful days, 
and the present socializing tendency, 
which to him has the aspect of a 
determination to take money by 
legislation from those who have 
made or inherited it, and to give it 
to those unwilling or unable to earn 
it. Clearly this tendency is repugnant 
to him, yet, if we have read rightly 
between the lines, and have rightly 
interpreted the author’s refusal to 
pass judgment, we should say that 
the “socializers’” enthusiasm and 
logic had vigorgusly shaken his indi- 
vidualistic creed. Be this as it may, 
the reader’s particular attention is 
invited to this chapter of retrospect 
and contrast, with its suggestive 
and illuminating comments on the 
changed tone, temper and convictions 
of our social and political life. 

Early Memories, by Henry Cabot 


Lodge. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.50. 


“ALL MEN ARE FOOLS” 


The latest volume in the transla- 
tions of Anatole France’s works, 
edited by Frederic Chapman, puts 
into the hands of English readers an 
excellent introduction to this ultra- 
modern philosopher. The Opinions of 
Jerome Coignard is not his master- 
piece, by any means, but it is a clear 
statement of his social, political, phil- 
osophical and religious theories, and 
it fortunately was written twenty 
years ago, before its author devel- 
oped that bitterness of irony and 
sarcasm which often frightens away 
the readers who happen to approach 
him thru his later books. This story 
—if it may be called a story—pre- 
tends to be the recollections of the 
gentle Abbé Jerome Coignard, set 
down by his admiring pupil, Jacques 
Tournebroche. The Abbé believed in 
the extreme forms of personal lib- 
erty. He believed that all punish- 
ments are stupid and cruel; that all 
governments are bad; that all reform 
are likely to be worse than the evil 
they replace; that the love of God 
often leads us to do evil to our fel- 
lows, and that the scientific pursuit 
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HE Steinway is the preferred piano of 

today. It is a mechanical and an artistic 
triumph—the master work of four genera- 
tions of the world’s greatest piano makers. 


The fame of the Steinway has been won 
through merit alone. Why not let this 
well-won fame decide your choice in the 
purchase of a piano. 
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The name of the Steinway dealer nearest you, iri } 
together with illustrated literature, will be sent Sa A ut 
upon request and mention of this magazine. le 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
Subway Express Station at the Door. 
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BOOKS BOUGHT @32 The Best W 
We are always in the market to purchase good | —— = uit foie PN: 


books, and will be pleased to make a cash or _—— 
exchange offer on any collection or lot of books 
you may desire to part with. Entire libraries 
beught or appraised. | 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE | 


132 EAST 23p STREET - 


ICE has increased the 

— —_ 

- your church. Send for il) 
price list. 


-~“—3 +INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
NEW YORK 1701-1708 Chestnut Street 


THE LEADING REVIEWS 


The Nineteenth Century and After 


Fortnightly Review, Contemporary Review, Westminster Review; 












any one, $4.50; an 
$8.50; any three, $12.00; all four, $16.00. Blackwood’s Magazine, $3.00; Quarterly ae, 
Edinburgh Review; Blackwood’s and one quarterly, $6.50; with two, $10.00; either quarterly, 
$4.00; the two, $7.50. Booklet and specimen copies free. - 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 249 W. 13th St., New York 





of truth is a great encourager of 
pedantry. That is to say, he believed 
that all men are fools, and he includ- 
ed himself in the generalization. In 
short, the Abbé is Anatole France, 
a delicious mixture, as he says, of 
Epicurus and St. Francis of Assisi. 
Readers who make his acquaintance 
for the first time must be prepared 
for an upsetting of their convention- 
al ideas; they will understand why 
Anatole France is often described as 
the destroyer of modern society. 
They will also see anarchism in its 
most favorable aspect; for the Abbé 
makes his appeal to the emotions 
more than to the intellect, he is a 
most lovable character, and he em- 
barrasses criticism by exhibiting 
most of the virtues that are supposed 
to spring only from a traditional ac- 
ceptance of society and theology. The 
translation is, on the whole, very 
good. 


The Opinions of Jerome Coignard, 
by Anatole France. Translated by 
Mrs. Wilfred Jackson. New York: 
John Lane Co. $1.75. 


STATE MONOPOLY OF 
INSURANCE 


State insurance is gaining head- 
way. In Europe it is increasingly 
practised; in America it is increas- 
ingly approved. Mr. Gephart, real- 
izing the drift, presents a sober, bal- 


| anced, fair-minded argument. As to 


life insurance he concludes that state 


| monopoly is practicable and desir- 
| able. The risks can be calculated with 


scientific precision, the need for ab- 


| solute security for the insured is 


paramount; monopoly would be eco- 
nomic and the management is not 


' complex. With fire insurance the case 


is not so clear. Risks, as the Super- 
intendent of Insurance for New 
York agrees with our author, are not 


_ exactly calculable; risks should be 


distributed for safety over a wider 


| area than a single state; the sched- 


ules of rates leaves room for wide 
differences of judgment and a disas- 


| trous conflagration might ruin a 


state monopoly. But an ounce of ex- 


_ perience is worth a ton of theory. 


The City of Berlin, which Dr. Gep- 
hart does not mention, insures the 
buildings of the city and collects the 
premiums as it collects taxes, the 
balance at the end of the year, after 
paying for losses, being credited to 


« the contributors. Of course, if all 


Berlin should burn up the owners 
would be ruined. But Berlin cannot 
burn up. The building regulations 
make that impossible. So the “i 


im- 
practicable” succeeds. However, it 


| should be remembered that in Berlin 


regulations really regulate, and offi- 
cials are not grafters. 

As to insurance against sickness, 
industrial accidents, old age and un- 
employment, Dr. Gephart’s treatment 
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is so sketchy that those who want | 
guidance on these parts of the sub- 
ject will seek it in one of the many | 
volumes devoted exclusively to social 
insurance. 

Insurance and the State, by W. F. 

Gephart. New York: The Macmillan 

Co. $1.25. 

HOSPITAL GLIMPSES 
There are people to whom any- 

thing savoring of hospitals is dis- 
tasteful; they resent the veil being 
drawn aside, however gently, from 
the awful mystery of pain and death. 
But the hospital is one of our most 
humanizing institutions, and to the 
student of humanity there is much 
of interest in J. Johnston Abraham’s 
book, The Night Nurse, with its 
vivid pictures of the incidents enact- 
ed in the modern hospital. 

The Night Nurse, by J. Johnston 

Abraham. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.35. 


MASKED PROPHECY 

Who can grow weary of Romance, 
that wise man in a gay mantle who 
tells us the story of our lives quite as 
if he had other persons in mind the 
while he is speaking? Who can or 
who has, has missed one of life’s 
precious secrets, and it were well for 
that man or that woman if he adopt- 
ed a beggar child from the streets 
and learned of him. 

To Gordon Arthur Smith, man 
named with happy augury, since in 
his titles he acknowledges brother- 
hood with the nobility and with the 
serf, much thanks are due for the 
gallant history of Mascarose and her 
troubadour, Aimar of Blye, which so 
skilfully tells of what is happening 
in the world today while keeping our 
imaginations delightedly roving thru 
the fields of medieval: France. With- 
out regret we listen to the tale of 
cruel injustice which the creed of 
“Each for himself and the devi! take 
the hindmost” brings in its train, 
and with fair hope we hear the 
prophecy that all will yet be well 
with the world, as the God which 
man has made for himself would 
have it be. 

The story is of knights and ladies; 
bond and free; a jolly monk and a 
curious old follower of Euclid; of 
twenty loves that made one love rich 
and of one that caused the twenty, 
and the moral is left to the reader. 
Happy be that one who finds it to 
read, “Love thy neighbor and know 
that no man is not thy neighbor, and 
lo, the I. W. W., honest animal that 
he is, and Capital, frank slave driver 
that he is, will ‘cease from seeking 
each the throat of the other and will 
strive in exchange to fill each the 
other’s mouth with the good things 
of which the earth is so abundantly 
full. Mascarose, by Gordon Arthur Smith. | 


York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. | 
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EXHIBIT of the 
NEWEST MODELS 





T last Hygiene, Fashion and Comfort 
have joined hands. This clever com- 
bination has been brought about by the 
“Free Hip-Bone” idea in the newest 


BON TON models. The designers have 


lavished their genius and skill in perfecting 


The Free Hip-Bone 


feature which has proved to be an instan- 
taneous success. Corset discomfort is - 
banished for all time, for in one of these 
“Free Hip-Bone” models no seams, 
gores or steels Conly the soft corset fabric) 
can touch the delicate hip bones. 


Ask YOUR Dealer. Price *3 to $25. 


Roya Worcester Corset Co., Worcester, Mass. 
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INFORMATION! 





best hotels, large and small; 
trips by land and sea; 
is under the 


of 


supervision 


Ilotel, New Orleans, 





The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly answer 
all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health 
the best routes to reach them, and the cost; 
tours -“e: and foreign. 
the 
BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of the personal knowl- 
edge possessed by its management regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at 
Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New York, and the St. Charles 
La., where personal inquiry may be made. 
inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, 


or business; the 


This Department 
BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL 


Address 


The Independent, New York. 











For 
Winter Tours 


in Summer Climes Consult 


“Cuba—A Winter Paradise” 
A beautifully illustrated booklet mailed 


postpaid on receipt of four cents in 
stamps at the address given below. 
Tourists bound for JAMAICA and 
PANAMA cannot choose a more in- 


teresting route than the 


**Across Cuba’”’ 


served by daily oem — carrying 
sleeping cars from VANA to 
SANTIAGO and ait to KINGS. 
TON thrice weekly by the fast and 


luxurious 


**S. S. Prince Rupert’’ 


United Railways of Havana 
Suite 1119 


42 Broadway New York 














The United States Hotel 


Beach, Lincoln and Kingston Streets 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Only two blocks from South Terminal Station, 
and easily reached frum North Station by 
Elevated Railway, aud convenient alike to 
the great retail shops and business centre, 
nd also to the theatres and places of interest. 
American Plan $3.00 per day and Upwards 
European Plan $1.00 per day and Upwards 


Table and service unsurpassed. 
Booklet and map sent upon application. 


TILLY HAYNES JAMES G. HICKEY 
Proprietor Manager 











Winter Season 


WOODSTOCK, VERMONT 


WOODSTOCK INN 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
THIRTY-FIVE PRIVATE BATHROOMS 


Leave Boston 9 a. m. and 11.05 a m. 
Take the 8. 049 m. Express from New York, 
arriving at oodstock at 4.45 p. m. For 
information and terms address 


ARTHUR B. WILDER, Manager 














K ‘ of Credit Travelers’ Checks 
Available Everywhere 

Your own banker can supply them. Write 

us for booklet “Dollars and Cents in For. 

eign Lands.’’ 


KNAUTH, NACHOD & KUHNE, Dept. X., 15 Willlam St. M. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


EUROPEAN AND 
AMERICAN PLANS 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Shoreham Kotel 
Washington 


European Plan. Fireproof. 
Beautifully located in the most fashionable sec- 
tion of the city, in the heart of the financial dis- 
trict, only one block from the Treasury and White 
House grounds. Convenient to everywhere. Cul- 
sine and service the best. 
R. 8. DOWNS, Manager. 


OAK COURT. HOTEL 


3 Oe “to May. BE. BE. 











Modern and wai like. 
Spangenberg, Mgr. 


FLORENCE VILLA 


FLORIDA 


Popular resort hotel renowned for its high class table = 
beautiful surroundin; Free access to orange and 

fruit groves. M of lakes. Good 

from malaria. Unexcelled soft'drinking water. We auto 
tain our own dairy and gardens, Write for booklet. 


W. H. BOAL, Manager 











SANITARIUMS 


SPA SANATORIUM, A. I. THAYER, M.D. 

BALLSTON SPA, N. Y. 

Refined, homelike, well equipped. Six miles 

trom New York State Mineral Springs Reservation. 
Large addition and garage. Booklets. 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


For treatment of Elderly People needing skilled 
care and attention; also for nervous and mentally 
ill. Superior location. Visit here before select- 
ing a place elsewhere, or call up Dr. Kinney for 
particulars. ‘Phone 166, Kaston, Pa. 


ART GALLERY 














EXHIBITION 
ETCHINGS 


MEZZOTINTS IN COLOR 


By King, Bird, Henderson and Milner 


Paintings and Water Colors 














C. KLACKNER 
7 West 28th St. 20 Old Bond St. 














FROM THE WORLD’S MINES 


Man can go farther above the earth’s 
surface than he can beneath it. The 
deepest borings have penetrated less 
than 1/3000 of the distance to the cen- 
ter of the earth. 


A Cornish proverb perverted from 
Scripture says that “gold is where you 
find it.” It is found most abundantly in 
South Africa, where the mines are 
yielding at the rate of nearly $200,000,- 
000 per year. 


Gaseous and liquid fuel are common- 
ly regarded as characteristic of the 
most advanced modern practise, yet the 
Chinese were using natural gas for 
evaporating salt brine when Marco Polo 
visited them centuries ago. 


A little metal goes a long way some- 
times, and altho tungsten lamps are 
becoming so common only 750 tons of 
that metal was produced in the United 
States in 1911, and much of that was 
used for fireproofing cloth and making 
tungsten steel. 


Nature does not always provide 
things where they are needed. India and 
China are the countries which require 
the greatest amounts of silver, yet 
neither is an important producer df 
that metal, and both are obliged to im- 
port it from Mexico, the United States 
and Canada, thru London, which is the 
world’s greatest silver market. 


In the past quarter century the 
Transvaal has produced $1,750,000,000 
worth of gold and has paid $440,000,000 
of it out in dividends. Of the total out- 
put of gold about 20 per cent is paid 
to the laborers and an equal amount to 
the technical and clerical staff of the 
mines. The rest of the $900,000,000 has 
been spent on equipment and supplies. 


Iron is one of the mainstays of civ- 
ilization and James J. Hill caused much 
alarm some years ago when he predict- 
ed the speedy exhaustion of the supplies 
of iron ore. Since then large deposits 
have been found in the Lake Superior 
region, in Brazil, Chile, and China, so 
that instead of being near the end of 
our supply, we are now a comfortable 
distance from it. 


Titanium is 50 per cent more abun- 
dant in nature than carbon, yet the 
world’s consumption of coal is over one 
billion tons per year, while the con- 
sumption of titanium is so small that 
it is almost negligible. The only use for 
titanium is in treating steel with a few 
pounds per ton of steel, while carbon 
enters into almost every industry and 
is the mainstay of many. 


Romantic tales of past centuries often 


| center about galleons carrying silver, 


and the hoards of native princes which 
were filched by the invaders. As a mat- 
ter of practical fact, it would be difficult 
for robbers to carry away enough silver 
to yield them much profit, or to convert 
it into coin without being detected. A 
recent shipment of silver from a Ca- 
nadian' mine, worth only $84,000, 
weighed nearly five tons. Each bar 
weighed nearly seventy pounds; two of 
them would be all a man could carry 
and would not yield him much more 
than $1000. 
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SCHOOLS 
WYKEHAM RISE 


A Country School for Girls 
MISS DAVIES, Principal, Washington, Cons. 


MAKE THE FARM PAY 


Complete Home Study Courses in Agricué- 
ture, Horticulture, Floriculture, Land- 





Handkerchiefs 
At “The Linen Store” 


Here are excellent values in Pure Linen Handkerchiefs! The assortment is 
not only beautiful but the variety is greater than you can possibly find anywhere else. 

And it is not too early to think about Christmas. The next week or two is 
really the very best time to select your gifts, and few things are as acceptable 
and appropriate as Handkerchiefs. 


For Women 
Hemstitched, Isc, 25c, 35C, 50c and $1.00. 
Embroidered Initials, 25c, 35¢, 50c, 75¢ and $1.00. 
Embroidered, 25¢, 50c, 75¢ and $1.00. 
Lace Trimmed, 25c, soc, 75¢ and $1.00. 


For Men 


Hemstitched in all weights and sizes, 25c, 35c, 40¢, 
50c and $1.00 each. 


Hand Embroidered Initials, 25¢ to $1.co each. 


For Children 


Hemstitched, roc, 12%c, 15c, 18c and 2sc, 
Embroidered, 15c, 25¢ and soc. 























scape Gardening, Forestry, Poultry Cué- 
ture and Veterinary Science under Prof. 
Brooks of the Mass. Agricultural College. 
Prof. Craig of Cornell University and other 
eminent teachers. Over one hundred Home 
Study Courses under able professors in lead- 
ing colleges. 250 page Catalog free. Write 
Prof. Brooks todav. 

The Home Correspondence School 

134 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





3 Dept. 




















Established 


SCHOOL OF MEDICAL GYMNASTIOS 
Half a Century 


AND 
MASSAGE, 61 Bast 86th street.—Practical and 
theoretical course; hospital training. For infor- 
mation apply to REGISTRAR. 


Columbia Grammar School 


Founded 1764 


93rd Street and Central Park West 


New Fireproof Building 
Boys prepared for all Colleges and Business, 
Primary and Outing Classes for Younger Boys. 
Laboratories—Gymnasium—Playground. 
Send for Catalogue. Tel. 3787 Riverside. 


7 etn tee mt ace mee TEACHERS AGENCY — 
| THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 





Mail Orders Receive Our Prompt Attention. 


James McCutcheon & CO. 
5th Avenue, 33 and 34th Streets, New York 








Registered 
Trade Mark 














of Boston, 120 


| Boylston St. 
| Recommends Teachers, Tutors and Private 
Schools. Correspondence Invited. Telephone. 














WHAT 15 CENTS WILL DO 


The little matter of 15c in stamps will bring you the 
Pathfinder fer 13 weeks on trial. The Pathfinder is 
an illustrated meray yore pe at the Nation's Capital, for 
the Nation ; now in its 218t year of increasing success. The 
paper fiils the bill without emptying the purse ; it costs but $1 
ayear. If yuu want to keep pusted on what is going on in 
the world, at the least expense of time and muney, this is 
your means. If you want a paper in your home which is sin- 
cere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinder is 
yours. If yuu would appreciate a paper which puts every- 
thing clearly, fairly, briefly —here it is at last. Send only 15c 
to show that you might like sucha paper and we will send 
the Pathfinder on probation 13 weeks. The 15c does 
not 7 us, but we are glad to invest in New Friends. 
Or send $1 for full year; money peck eng time 
if not satisfied. Address PA’ DER, xI, 
Washington, D.C, 





C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 


are now exhibiting the 
latest Parisian and Vien- 
nese models in all fash- 
ionable furs. 














Nelson’s 
Topical Helps 
Bible 


American Standard Version 





The best way to study the 
Bible is -by topics, and the 
Topical Helps Bible arranges 
and classifies all the important 
topics of the Bible in alphabet- 
ical order, so that you can turn 
to any topic you want and find 
Promises for your Comfort, 
Answers to your Questions, and 
Illustrations from the Lives of 
Men, always in the plain words 





126 West 42nd St. 
| NEW YORK C 


By order of United States Government (Navy Department) 


Memorial Table 


Are being cast of bronze recovered from 





























If You Are Building a Home 
COME AND SEE “ MILLER” 


Lighting Fixtures 


Wreck of U.S.S. Maine 
By Jno. Williams, 


Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 27th St., N. Y. 


Send for ilustrated book on tablets. Free. 





Aus Nah und Fern 


An up-to-date periodical for all who have had 
the equivalent of a year’s study of German. 

Features: Travel Sketches. Selections from 
the best comic papers. Letters from Germany. 
Current topics. Songs. Vocabulary, Excellent 
illustrations. 


Send soc for a year’s subscription; 
two years, 75c. 


FRANCIS W. PARKER SCHOOL PRESS 
330 Webster Ave. - . Chicago 


Electric, Gas and Oil, 

Our beautiful designs and the fine 
quality of ‘‘Miller’’ goods will suit 
you. 

Our assortment of styles is great 


For Gifts 
Wedding and Christmas 


**Miller’’ Lamps (Electric, Gas and 
Oil) are useful, beautiful. 


Fils For Heat 
‘Miller’? Oil Heaters are a necessity. 

Dealers should sell ‘‘Miller’’ Lamps and Heaters. 
If not, you can buy them from 








Edward Miller & Co., 7°n2"* Place 


New York 
Manufacturers. Established 1844. 








of the Bible. 


The Topical Helps Bible is printed from 
clear Black-faced, Self-pronouncing type, with 
full References, 25 New Instructive Outline 
Maps throughout the text, 12 Maps in_colors 
at end, and made in attractive Bindings. Prices, 
90 cents to $7.20. 

For sale by all Booksellers 


Ask your Bookseller or send for Descriptive List to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Bible Publishers for Over 50 Years 
381 U Fourth Avenue, New York 
































THE MARKET PLAGE 


A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE 

















FREIGHT RATES 


The hearing before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission concerning the 
application of forty-one Eastern rail- 
road companies for permission to in- 
crease their freight rates by 5 per cent 
begins this week. These are the com- 
panies to whose conductors and train- 
men was recently granted’ a wage in- 
crease of $6,000,000 a year by a board 
of arbitration. This grant followed sim- 
ilar awards of $2,000,000 to the en- 
gineers in November, 1912, and of 
$3,000,000 to the firemen in April last. 
A general increase was gained about 
three years ago, and the attempt there- 
after to increase freight charges was 
prevented by the Commission. 

For several reasons the companies 
now asking for permission to add 5 
per cent to their charges have been 
encouraged to expect a favorable re- 
sponse. First, there is the recent wage 
increase of $6,000,000, granted in a long 
decision which included an argument 
by the arbitrators in support of a com- 
_ pensating addition to the freight rates. 
It is recalled also that the Commission 
a few weeks ago, to the surprize of 
many, approved certain advances of 
rates between Missouri points; that it 
has since approved and defended an 
advance affecting the transportation of 
certain commodities between Oklahoma 
and the Rocky Mountains; that the re- 
marks of Chairman Clark in a recent 
public address warranted the inference 
that he was inclined to vote for in- 
creases needed for improvement expen- 
ditures; and that the Commission has 
published a statement showing that the 
decline of net earnings per mile on 
these Eastern roads (in comparison 
with last year’s figures) has been near- 
ly 14 per cent and much larger than 
the decline on roads in other parts of 
the country. 

The advance will be opposed by or- 
ganizations of shippers, and it is ex- 
pected that the arguments of opposing 
counsel will be based in part on the 
assertion that interlocking directorates 
compel the companies to pay too-much 
for their supplies. 


SWINDLING BY MAIL 


Some of the swindlers who have 
robbed the people of this country of 
$120,000,000 in the last two or three 
years are in jail, where the Post Office 
Department has placed them, but there 
are others who are free and at work. 
The mails are carrying their seductive 
circulars and skilfully written letters 
to all parts of the country, and addi- 
tions to the lost $120,000,000 are made 
every week. A majority of these letters 
are dated in New York, where the 
swindlers have offices, usually in the 
“Wall Street district.” 

The detection and prosecution of 
these scoundrels should not be left to 
the Post Office Department. For good 
reasons the work should be taken up 
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by the financial institutions of New 
York. These institutions have suffered 
in public estimation, and are still suf- 
fering, because of such thieves, many 
of whose victims ascribe their losses to 
“Wall Street” or the Stock Exchange. 

If the New York Clearing House 
Association a few years ago had em- 
ployed a detective agency to find the 
swindlers, drive them out of the city, 
or, if possiblé, drive them into jail, the 
money thus used would have been very 
profitably invested. These robbers have 
not only excited in remote parts of the 
country intense prejudice against New 
York banks and financial interests, but 
their swindles have promoted legisla- 
tion hostile to those interests. A move- 
ment for the extermination of them 
should be made by the Clearing House 
Association, the Merchants’ Association 
or the Chamber of Commerce. 


FRISCO OFFICERS’ PROFITS 


One cause of the bankruptcy of the 
St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad 
was the company’s construction of cost- 
ly subsidiaries and its acquisition of 
other companies under conditions which 
imposed a heavy burden. We now learn, 
from the inquiry being made by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, that 
the company’s officers and directors 
were very profitably interested in the 
acquisition of these additions to the 
company’s property. Subsidiary lines 
were built by syndicates of which they 
were members, and sold to the company 
by these syndicates, at a profit, in some 
instances, of nearly 100 per cent. A 
prominent member of these groups was 
B. F. Yoakum, chairman of the Frisco 
board. 

There were nine of the company’s 
officers in a syndicate that sold the St. 
Louis, Brownsville & Mexico line to the 
company, making a profit of $3,000,000 
on an investment of $3,891,000. The 
chairman of the board, Mr. Yoakum, 
was counted in for $300,000, and his 
profit (paid out of his company’s funds) 
was $228,413. Director Bixby had a 
profit of $81,700 on an investment of 
$108,000. Director Campbell was even 


more fortunate. He put in $334,000, and- 


took out $252,000 in addition to it. 
Treasurer Hamilton and Chief En- 
gineer Hinkley had modest shares. 
Citizens and towns in Texas donated 
land to aid in the construction of this 
road. Five men gained a profit of $900,- 
000 in handling this land. One of them 
was chairman B. F. Yoakum. Another 
was Thomas H. West, chairman of the 
board of a trust company in St. Louis, 
and now one of the bankrupt company’s 
receivers. Mr. Yoakum had smaller 
profits in connection with several pro- 
jects. On the witness stand he could not 
remember all of them. His gain on a 
syndicate investment of $75,000 in the 
subsidiary known as the St. Louis & 
Gulf was $38,000, or a little more than 
50 per cent. Not all of the evidence has 


been submitted, but the records already 
produced show that the syndicate 
profits made by the construction of 
lines and the sale of them to the com- 
pany were $7,038,000. Bankruptcy was 
inevitable for a company in the hands 
of such officers. 

The story of the receivership was not 
a pleasing one. American railroads and 
their securities suffered in public esti- 
mation abroad on account of it. Now 
there has been added a disgraceful 
chapter which discloses these transac- 
tions in which the company’s officers 
were so profitably involved. 








The president of Wells, Fargo & Co. 
says in his annual report that in the 
past year the parcels post has reduced 
the gross earnings of his company by 
$1,250,000. 

Thomas E. Wilson, the new president 
of Morris & Co., the Chicago beef cor- 
poration, entered the service of the 
company at a salary of $4 a week. His 
predecessor, Edward Morris, who died 
recently, left a fortune of $20,000,000. 


The Argentine Government has sent 
two special representatives, Albert and 
Charles Ibarra, to this country to buy 
10,000 pigs, in order that the breed in 
their country may be improved. They 
have sought the advice of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington. 


A lad of 11 years, Henry Granlund, 
has won the first prize, $175 in gold, 
offered by the North Dakota Better 
Farming Association to boys for grow- 
ing corn. His cornfield, cultivated in 
accordance with the association’s teach- 
ings, yielded 106 bushels to the acre. 


Last year the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road Company transferred its coal 
property and business to a separate 
corporation, the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Sales Company. This corporation, pay- 
ing regularly 10 per cent, has now 
declared a stock dividend of 25 per cent, 
and another dividend of 25 per cent, 
payable either in stock or in cash. 


The Standard Oil Company of Ohio, 
following the recent similar action of 
the oil subsidiaries in Kansas and In- 
diana, has declared an extra dividend 
of 2 per cent, in addition to the regular 
quarterly payment of 3 per cent. An 
extra dividend of 4 per cent has in- 
creased to 22 per cent the Pure Oil 
company’s dividends for the present 
year. Last year’s total was 12% per 
cent. The Standard of Nebraska pays 
5 per cent extra, in addition to the reg- 
ular semi-annual dividend of 10 -per 
cent, making 30 per cent for the year, 
besides a stock dividend of 25 per cent. 


The following dividends 
nounced: 

The J. G. White Management Corporation, 
preferred, quarterly (third quarter), 1% per 
cent, payable December 1. 

Federal Mining and Smelting Company, p 
ferred, 1% per cent, payable December 15. 

Union Pacific Railroad Company, common, 
7 maa $2.50 per share, payable January 2, 


are an- 
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Redmond s.co. 


33 Pine Street, . New York 


Transact a general For- 
eign and Domestic Bank- 
ing Business and allow 
Interest on Accounts sub- 
ject to Sight Draft. 


Letters of Credit and 
Travelers’ Cheques avail- 
able in all parts of the 
world. 


High Grade 
Investment Securities 


Lists on request 


BLAIR & CO. 


24 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK 


Domestic and 
Foreign Bankers 


Investment Securities 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit 


J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BANKERS 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 


DREXEL & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 


MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO. 
LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 
PARIS 
31 Boulevard Haussmann 





Deposits received subject to Draft. 
ities bought and sold on Commission. Interest 
allowed on Deposits. Foreign Exchange. Com- 
mercial Credits, Cable Transfers. Circular 
Letters for Travelers, available in all parts of 
the world. 


Secur- 




















New York County 
National Bank 


INCORPORATED 1855 


Eighth Avenue, Cor. 14th St. 
NEW YORK 


Capital, - - - - $500,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, 2,079,004.58 


OFFICERS 
FRANCIS L. LELAND, President 
CHRISTIAN F. TIETJEN, Vice-President 
JAMES C. BROWER, Vice-President 
THOMAS A. PAINTER, Cashier 
LAWRENCE J. GRINNON, Asst. Cashier 


DIRECTORS 
Timotuy M. CueesMAN  Pepro R. pe Fiorez 
CuristIAn F. TreEtJEN Jesse 1. Straus 
Francis L. Leranp James C. Brower 


Sare Deposir Vautts. Boxes $5.00 AND | 
Upwarp Per Year. 


Business AND Personat Accounts InviITeED. 


The Union 
National Bank 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


April 4, 1913. 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and Discounts ... $0,972,252.75 
SONNE oo 60 600 se0es% 1,000.91 
TT, I acy sce: hmardinie 906,000.00 
Bonds and Securities.... 755,606.60 
Banking House ........ 300,000.00 
Cash and Exchange .... 5,634,930.51 51 
$17,560,880.77 
LIABILITIES. 
eS ae $1,600,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided 
RS See 1,179,356.76 
eS eee 833,800. 
Bond Account .......... 311,000.00 
Due to Depositors and 
DE i'n uw 'vig nara ena ooree 13,645,724.0: 
eee 917,569,880.77 
OFFICERS. 
GEO. H. WORTHINGTON....... President 
BR RRS Vice-President 
Mit GE 6 s.0s-<0000080 Vice-President 
ee (eee ene, Cashier 
Te, So, Bs cwccsrceced Asst. Cashier 
i, Ee Cae els 00 wre ccices Asst. Cashier 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND 
TRUST COMPAN No. 525WALL STREET 


NEW YORK 
CHARTERED IN 1830. 


Capital, : $1,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, - 3,808,845.95 
Assets, - -  $9,384,072.66 


Grants Annuities. 

Accepts Trusts created by Will or otherwise. 

Manages Property as Agent for the Owners. 

Allows interest on deposits payable after ten 
days’ notice. 

Legal Depository for Executors, Trustees and 
Money in Suit. 

Accepts only private trusts and declines all 
corporation or other public trusts. 


TRUSTEES 
Charles G. Thompson tienry Lewis Morris 
Henry Parish Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Frederic W. Stevens John McL. Nash 
Stuyvesant Fish John Claflin 
Edmund L. Baylies Cleveland H. Dodge 
George 8S. Bowdoin Thomas Denny 
Henry A. C. Taylor Lincoln Cromwell 
Cc. O’D. Iselin 
W. Emlen Roosevelt 
Joseph H. Choate 
Samuel Thorne 
John L. Cadwalader Alfred E. Marling 
Augustus D. Juilliard Moses Taylor 


BENT PAREN... o ccccccicccesese President 
WALTER KERR......... First Vice-President 
HENRY PARISH, JR..Second Vice-President 


Paul Tuckerman 
Walter Kerr 
Howard Townsend 
Eugene Delano 


§. M. B. HOPKINS...... Third Vice-President 
ZEGER W. van ZELM.............. Secretary 
IRVING L. ROB.......... Assistant Secretary 
J. LOUIS van ZELM......Assistant Secretary 
JOHN C. VEDDER......../ Assistant Secretary 




















The Franklin Savings Bank 


Cor. Eighth Ave. and Forty-second St. 


TO SSETS 143,048.68 
AM ONT DUE DEPOSITORS® 3 584, 954.30 
SURPLUS PAR VALUES - 1,558,094.38 
WE, G Cele sesccccccscces President 
OHN D. ROBINSON...1st Vice-President 
oar i +: Pe ad hie 
EDGAR SRATLEAES-- ‘ reasurer 
NALTER F. DEXTER........ Comptroller 
AMES A. STENHOUSE.. . Secretary 
we 3) ee ‘Asst. Secretary 
WILSON M. POWELL............ Counsel 


Deposits made on or before the tenth day 
of January or July will draw interest from 
the first of those months respectively. 








The Metropolitan Bank 


Capital Paid Up - - $1,000,000.00 

Reserve Fund - - 1,250,000.00 

Undivided Profits - - 181,888.26 
DIRECTORS. 


8S. J. MOORE, President 
E. THOMSON, K.C., Vice-Pres. 
Sir W. MORTIMER CLARK, K.C. 
JOHN FIRSTBROOK 
JAMES RYRIE 
W. D. ROSS 
HEAD OFFICE, TORONTO, CANADA 


W. D. BOSS, General Manager 


CORRESPONDENTS 
New York: Bank of the Manhattan Company 
London: Bank of Scotland 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO 
COLLECTIONS 

















INCREASE THE EARNING POWER OF YOUR SAVINGS 


This Company Offers You 


PER CENT 
Certificates 


issued in amounts of $100, 
running for two years and 
amply secured by first mort- 
gages on improved property. 
A sound, convenient and liberal investment. 
Write to any publication in which you see 
this advertisement as to the trustworthiness 
of this company. Write us for the 6% book. 
THE CALVERT MORTGAGE COMPANY 
1048 Calvert Building Baltimore, Md. 
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Remington 
Typewriters 


are ‘ 
Built UP to a Standard 
Not DOWN to a Price 


HE fame of the 

Remington as 
the ‘‘Recognized 
Leader Among Type- 
| writers’’ is an asset. 
It is also an obliga- 
tion. The type- 
| writer-using public 
expects more and 
demands more of the Remington product than of 
any other. We are glad of it. This demand 
proves Remington leadership. The public merely 
demands what it has been educated to demand— 
educated by Remington standards. 






Unswerving adherence to a standard is always 
the price of leadership. The Remington Type- 
writer maintains its leadership in the same way 
that it won its leadership; by recognizing only one 


standard—THE BEST. 


The latest. achievements of Remington leadership are the visible 
models 10 and 11 and the Adding and Subtracting Typewriter. 
Have you seen them? If not, call at the nearest Remington 
office, or send for illustrated booklet which will tell you the 
very last word in typewriter development. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


: (Incorporated) 
325-331 Broadway, New York 


Lranches Everywhere 











2 




















The Merchants National Bank 





PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Capital - - - - - $1,000,000,00 
Surplus Earnings - - - 902,114.16 


M. J. BARBER, Cashier. 


This bank will receive direct from banks, man- 
ufacturers and mercantile firms, checks and time 
items drawn on Providence, and remit upon pay- 
ment in New York exchange at a reasonable rate. 














EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK || [)DEPENDENT, 119 
5 West 40th Street, New York, 
Ce as Oo ae ee will set the machinery in mo- 
a tion which will send to an 

GLB STAAL! $250,000.00 : , y 

SURPLUS AND PROFITS............ 65,332.49 friend you may designate a 

VINCENT LOESER.........cceeceeeeees President copy of the current issue of 

PREDERIC T. HUME.............. Vice-President the forward-looking, _ illus- 

GRORGE B. BOYER. ...cccccccccccscesecs Cashier . 

H. V. E. TERHUNE............ Assistant Cashier pce sa —THE 

DIRECTORS ENT. 
DAVID BANKS FRANCIS B. GRIFFIN 
LEANDER H. THOR) VINCENT LOES 


A Postal Card 


Addressed to W. W. Ferrin, 
Circulation manager of THE 








®REDERIC T. HUME WILLARD 8. 
P. CHAUNCEY ANDERSON 





R 
TUTTLE 








{Business Established 1853 


Horace S. Ely 
& Company 


Real Estate 


Agents 


Brokers 
Appraisers 


21 Liberty Street and 
27 West 30th Street 
New York City 








Directors 


Alfred E. Marling, President 

Charles H. Clark, Vice-Pres. 

Clarence W. Eckardt, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 
Homer Foot, Jr., Secretary 

Oliver H. Corsa, Asst. Treas. 

Fred’k A. M. Schieffelin 











The Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe Railway 
Company 


Coupons due December 1, 1913, 
from The Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway Company CON- 
VERTIBLE GOLD BONDS will 
be paid on and after that date 
upon presentation at the office of 
the Company, No. 5 Nassau 
Street, New York City. 

No. 18 from Fifty-Year Four 
Per Cent Convertible Gold Bonds. 

No. 13 from Ten-Year Five 
Per Cent Convertible Gold Bonds. 

No. 9 from Four Per Cent Con- 
vertible Gold Bonds, issue of 1909. 

No. 7 from Four Per Cent Con- 
vertible Gold Bonds, issue of 1910. 


C. K. COOPER, 
Assistant Treasurer. 




















For 36 years we have been paying our custom- 
ers the highest returns consistent with con- 
servative hods. First gage loans of 
$200 and up which we can recommend after the 
most thorough personal investigation. Please 
ask for Loan List No. 710. S Certificates 
of Deposit also for saving investors. 


PERKINS & CO.Llawrence 















IN RESTRAINT OF TRADE 
“Herr Schmidt is so fat that he can’t 
get near enough to his counter to sell 
goods.” , 
“Hm! sort of a corporation in re- 





straint of trade.”—Yale Record. 
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WHITE HOUSE 


SORE Eg RE IGT 


AND TEA 


“NONE BETTER AT ANY PRICE” 


The White House Brand of Tea and Coffee repre- 
sents the very best products of the Tea and Coffee 
World. Packed in the all-tin package, the valu 
able and pleasing properties of both these splendid 
Food products are preserved and protected to a 


remarkable degree. In buying Tea and Coffee m 
the tin package under the White House Brand, you 
are assured of the best quality always 


SOLD BY 24,000 DEALERS IN EVERY 
CANADIAN PROVINCES. MEXIC( 


STATE AND TERRITORY 
AND BERMUDA 


The White House Brand Tea and Coffee has the ‘‘tang’’ of 
° the Onent. Don't mi 


DWINELL-WRIGHT CO. 


BOSTON —CHICAGO 





Principal Coffee Roasters 














| CAMPUS AND CLASSROOM 


Springfield, Massachusetts, is offer- 
ing German to high-stand children in 
the eighth grade of the grammar school. 


Weekly lectures in kinematography, 
ithe science of the movies, are being 
| given at the Polytechnic in London. The 
| photographic school at Syracuse Uni- 
|versity is perhaps to have its own 
|building, with a motion-picture studio 
| suitably equipt. 

Harvard and the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology are codperating 
| this year in a school for health officers. 
It is for graduates, and the work is 
designed to give a man the broader 
| knowledge of medicine, engineering and 
law that the sanitary officer needs and 
the ordinary physician generally lacks. 

What really is the relation of higher 
education to the social order? The Re- 
ligious Education Association is going 
to try to get an answer at its annual 
|convention in New Haven next March. 
The whole program will focus on this 
| problem, and the reactions between the 
| college and the community will be stud- 
\ied in detail. 


| The University of Wisconsin Press 
|Bureau is not merely an agency for 
feeding university news to the news- 
| papers. It undertakes to furnish infor- 
|mation about anything in Wisconsin 
and to serve the state by various pub- 
licity campaigns. Just now it is offering 
weekly health articles to the country 
papers of the state. 


Intercollegiate competition in literary 
composition is provided for by a joint 
offer of prizes of $50 for a short story, 
a poem and a one-act play by the Yale 
Courant, the Yale Literary Magazine, 
the Nassau Literary Magazine of 
Princeton and the Harvard Advocate. 
Students of the three colleges are 
eligible to compete. 

Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, of 
Harvard, declares that the new build- 
ings of the American College for Girls 
in Constantinople are the best group 





and one of the best ever designed for 














First Grad—My wife’s gone to the 
West Indies. 
Second G.—Jamaica? 


First G.—No—she wanted to go.— | 


The Orange Peel. 


“Don’t you know, Emily, that it is 
not proper for you to turn around and 
look after a gentleman?” 

“But, mama, I was only looking to 
see if he was looking to see if I was 
looking.”—Fliegende Blaetter. 


Love and a porous plaster, son, 
Are very much alike: 
It’s simple getting into one. 
But getting out—goodnight! 
—The Sun Dial. 


“They’re six fine sons you have, 
Casey,” said Dennis Flaherty to his 
friend. “They are,” said Casey. “Do ye 
have any trouble with them?” 

“Trouble?” said Casey. “I’ve never 
had to raise my hand to one of them, 
except in self-defense.”—Life. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ever designed for a woman’s college, || 


|any college. Gould Hall he thought “the | 


most successful piece of architecture | 
|erected in Constantinople within the | 


last hundred years.” 


Princeton now offers juniors who 
have a good record the opportunity to 
| work along the lines of their special 
interests in honor courses, reducing 
pew number of studies and using the 
|time thus gained in research. A some- 
|what similar system of separating the 
intellectual sheep from the goats, and 
giving them special pasture, has been 
in successful operation at Columbia for 
several years. 


Under the spur of the Carnegie 
Foundation, the General Education 
Board and the national Bureau of Ed- 
ucation, the low-grade, inefficient South- 


only three Southern colleges had stan- 
dard entrance requirements; 160 have 
established them now. The A. B. is be- 
ing made more significant by a decided 
increase in the number of schools re- 
quiring four full years of work. 





ern college is being eliminated. In 1900 | 





| 










An Ideal Gift for 


MOTHER, WIFE, SISTER 
or FRIEND—a 


'. BISSELL’S 


| *Cyco”” BALL BEARING | 
| Carpet Sweeper | 
} Beautiful in design, elegant in 
finish, the greatest labor-saving 
article of the home. What could be 
more appropriate or acceptable as a 
Holiday Gift than a Bissell sweeper? 
It will be a daily reminder of the 
giver for ten years or more, and will 
contribute more genuine comfort, con- 
venience and satisfaction than any 
other gift at twice the cost. Havinga 
second sweeper for upstairs is doubly 
convenient. Price $2.75 to $5.75 at 
all dealers. Booklet on request. 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
“WE SWEEP THE WORLD” 











Wood, Stone and 
Marble Mantels, 
Andirons, Firesets 
Grates, Tiles 





WM. H. JACKSON CO. 


2 West 47th Street 
New York 
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Founded A. D. 1710. 


Sun Insurance Office 


The Oldest Insurance Company in the World 
Chief Office in U.S., No. 54 Pine St, N. Y. 


The 203rd Year of the Company’s Active Business Existence 


203rd YEAR 


OF LONDON 








ASSETS. 
Real Estate in New York City...... $216.250 
Loan on Real Estate in New York 
Sry pe io a See See Was 25,000 
United States Government Bonds.... 212,000 


Railroad and other Bonds; Guaranteed, 
Preferred and other Railroad Stocks 


and other Securities............+0.. 3, 196.951 
GOee Bh MBs oc cccnccetntcerscesese 28, 208 | 
Cash in Agents’ hands and in course 

OF Bs 6.6 66 6hb oes e8tenseneess-s 474,721 
Other admitted items........./...... 69,857 

$4,622,987 | 


Herbert L. Griggs, Esq. 


Abstract of Sta.ement of Condition of United States Branch December 31, 1912 


Trustees of the Funds of the Company in the United States 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve for Unearned [remiums.... 
Reserve for Losses in Process of A 
justment 
ay for Taxes and other asanet 
SN cvadésspenctasceacsees oe 


$2,917,937 
316,066 


145,984 
1,243,000 


$4,622,987 





Samuel T. Hubbard, Esq 











Scottish 
Union & National 


Insurance Company 
Of Edinburgh 


Established 1824 


Sir WALTER SCOTT, First Governor and President 
Headquarters for North America, Hartford, Connecticut 


“AMES H. BREWSTER, Manager 


STATEMENT 
United States Resources, December 31, 1912. 
ASSETS 
cicdtinccuaeinws ins $143,023.18 
Loans on Real Estate, First Mort- 
> .cweceseseumeeienes Cesann 187,900.00 
Government, State, Municipal and 
R. R. Bonds and Stocks...... 4,706,499.90 
Cash in Banks and Office........ 558,260.98 
$5,595, 684.06 
LIABILITIES. 
Reinsurance Reserve..........+++ $2,132,838.74 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses...... 155,379.80 
All other Liabilities............ 40,000.00 
NET SUBPLUS..........seceee. 8, 267,465.52 
$5,595, 684.06 


J. G. HILLIARD, Resident Agent 
55 John Street New York City 








INCORPORATED 1852 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


SIXTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT 
JANUARY Ist, 1913 


LIABILITIES 


Cash Capital. ...cccccccccccccces ,000,000.00 
Reserve for Re-insurance........ 2,701,091.59 
Losses in Process of Adjustment 259,922.41 

Reserve for Commissions and Other 
GHPEND.  ccvccccinvescenseenence 68,052.91 
Reserve for taxeS...........0+6. 45,000.00 
Total Liabilities, jetnding Capital $4. 074, 066. 1 
NET SURPLUS.............- 11,592.08 
$4,985, 658.99 


Surplus to Policyholders, $1,911,592.08 


Rn. PMORY WARFIELD, President. 

JOSEPH McCORD, Vice-President and Secretary 
WILLIAM MORIRISON, Assistant Secretary 
JAMES W. HOWIE, General Agent 

ELMER E. CAIN, Mgr. Metropolitan District: 


The real strength of an Insurance Company 
is in the conservatism of its management, and 
the management of the Hanover is an absolute 
assurance of the security of its Policy. 


Home Office: Hanover Building, 34 and 36 
Pine Street, New York City, N. Y. 

















DIVIDENDS 


OFFICE OF 


FEDERAL MINING & SMELTING CO. 

82 Broadway, New York, Nov. 14, 1913. 
A dividend of one and one-half (1%) per cent. 
on the Preferred Stock of this Company has to- 
day been declared, payable December 165th, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
November 2ist, 1913. 
FRANK SWEENY, Secretary. 








THE J. G. WHITE MANAGEMENT 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CO. 


A Quarterly Bagg nm of 

$2.50 per share on the Common Stock 
of this company has this day been declared, 
payable at the Treasurer’s office, 165 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., on January 2, 1914, to stock- 
holders of record at 3 o’clock P. M. Monday, De- 
ecember 1, 1913. The stock transfer ‘Sooke will 
not be closed for the payment of this dividend. 

Stockholders who have not already done so are 

urgently requested to file dividend mailing orders 
with the undersigned 
may be had upon application. 

FREDERIC V. 8S. CROSBY, cree 





CORPORATION. 


43 Exchange Place, New York, N. Y. 
a Fig rae quarterly dividend (Third Quarter) 
of 1 been declared on the preferred stock 
of thee corporation, payable December 1, 1913, to 
steckbolders of record November 20, 1913. 


T. W. MOFFAT, Secretary. 


New York, N. Y., November 19, 1913 








from whom blank forms) 


IN THE INSURANCE 
WORLD 


BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 











A FAIR PRICE REQUISITE TO 
SOLVENCY 


In the course of an article contributed 
to the Manufactures’ News, a promi- 
nent manufacturer says: “The insur- 
ance companies, to make sure they are 
not going to meet with loss, will be 
obliged to increase their rates to a point 
which, in their opinion, will make them 
absolutely safe against loss. If they did 
not do this, they would not be prudent 
business men, nor would the insurance 
be a safe and complete protection. A 
policy of any insurance company which 
does business at less than cost must 
eventually be worthless.” 

That is common sense. A man may 
wish to secure an article of merchandise 
at less than its actual value. Many of 
us do, at times. There are bargains 
offered periodically in all lines of trade. 
The buyers run no risks in thus secur- 
ing goods. They have what they bought 
and there the matter ends. 

But that is not true of any kind of 
insurance. To begin with, insurance is 
not a commodity. It is a contract. Noth- 
ing may ever occur under it during the 
term for which it is issued; on the other 
hand, events fraught with the gravest 
consequences may take place. If a loss 
does occur, it is plainly important that 
behind the piece of paper on which the 
contract is written is the actual money 
out of which that loss is to be made 
good. Reputable companies will have 
the money, dollar for dollar, to pay 
every loss incurred. They will have it 
because they will not issue their pol- 
icies at bargain rates. There are no 
bargains in real insurance. 

Underwriters know—and by the term 
underwriters we mean men who study 
and measure the business of undertak- 
ing the insurance of hazards, each in 
his particular line—what the premium 
should be. Those men are just as able, 
just as upright, just as good citizens, 
as are bankers, merchants, manufac- 
turers and others, and are not any more 
inclined to overcharge their customers. 
They are moved by the same motives, 
have the same aspirations and ambi- 
tions. They strive to make their com- 
panies successful and, being men of 
affairs, they know that success, to be 
real, to be solid, must rest on fair deal- 
ing and good service. 

Insurance has been the football of 
| politics for many years. It has been 
relentlessly legislated against for a 
generation. It has been the prey of poli- 
ticians. No other business in this coun- 
try is so severely supervized. No other 
officials of the states exercize the ar- 
bitrary power wielded by - insurance 
commissioners. Until overturned by the 
| courts, their dictum is as binding on in- 
| surance companies as an act of legis- 





The Big Dipper, says a scientist, is| lature. 
This attitude by the state makes for 


'to vanish in 200,000 years. We should | 


‘ sit up and wait. 


| trouble. It multiplies expense and raises 
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the cost of insurance beyond the nat- | 
ural. In addition to this, it is taxed | 
unreasonably. We believe we are well 
within the facts in estimating the tax- 
ation cost of insurance in this country 
at between $30,000,000 and $35,000,000. 


The buyers of insurance protection pay | 
this. Those who bear this burden can, | 
if they will, remedy this injustice. It 
is not suggested here that insurance | 
should ,escape taxation; our sole con- | 


tention is that it should contribute only 


Je oe man tene_eais | LNSURANCE COMPANY 


price: solvency of the insurer is all im- HART FOR D, CONN, 


portant to the buyers of insurance pro- 
tection. A reputable company will | 
charge what it knows to be a fair price On the 3ist day of December, 1912 


for its policies; it will adjust and settle 


“The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America.” 





STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 





its losses promptly and in full. It will Cash Capital, - - = = -+ = © © «= = $5,000,000.00 
neither overcharge in the price nor |} Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire) ............. es 8,031,562.83 
se aging feces . See eee Reserve, Re-Insurance (Marine) ............... 437,384.65 
ioe Gat pale i dees okeeehn he Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire) ...........-..... 599,559-59 
solvency of his insurer. As the manu- Reserve, Unpaid RE PNUD. Wes cn asnveuaws 111,584.00 
facturer quoted in the beginning says: tn orl whdrwisesanciens woneesdensios 633,047.79 


“A policy of any insurance company Net Surplus, - = += = = = = = = «= §,238,392.50 
which does business at less than cost 


must eventually be worthless.” ‘| Total Assets, - - = = = = = = » $23,051,531.36 


erate nateaameee- taws |1 Gabeend Oe Policy-Holders, $13,238,392.50 


Recently a special committee, ap- 

pointed during the summer by the Na- 

tional Convention of Insurance Com- LOSSES PAID IN NIN ETY-FOUR YEARS: 
missioners to consider various problems 

involved in the relations between fire $ 1 3 “- Y8 I . 5 5 3.4 Ss 
insurance and state regulation, met at 

the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, and among 
other subjects discussed rate making. 




















WILLIAM B. CLARK, President 
As our readers know, a few of the 
states have endeavored to perform this Vice-Presidents 
function, notably, Missouri, Texas, Lou- HENRY E. REES A. N. WILLIAMS 
isiana and Kansas. The net effect of the E. J. SLOAN, Secretary 
laws in those states was to deprive the : , 
companies of the right to fix their own Assistant Secretaries 
rates. After trying the experiment one E. S. ALLEN GUY E. BEARDSLEY RALPH B. IVES 
year, Louisiana reversed her policy. a = : 
Missouri went without fire insurance W. F. WHITTELSEY, Marine Secretary 
facilities from May 1 to September 1, oe 
the companies refusing to do business WESTERN BRANCH | OS, E. GALLAGHER, Gen’l Agent. 
L. O. KOHTZ, Ass’t Gen’l , 
under the law there. Kansas and Texas 175 W. Jackson Boul’d, Chicago, Ills........+ L. O. KOHTZ, cles Gaul Annet. 
have their difficulties, but persevere in PACIFIC BRANCH, {¥. H. BREEDING, General Agent. 
what they evidently regard asa good 301 California St., San Francisco, Cal......... S. LIVINGSTON, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. 
work. Gate: AGO, Ills., 175 W. Jackson Boul’d. 
As a breeder of competition—the aim MARINE DEPARTMENT...........:06-+00+ Sarees ra teagan 
sought by such laws—the expedient is PHILADELPHIA, 226 Walnut Street. 
a failure. Such rates under the system SAN FRANCISC oO, 301 California Street. 


as companies regard adequate they will 
accept; all others will be rejected and * © awe sae ° 

acunibs valendk Gb tian to > Agents in all the Principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the 
effective because it cannot be applied. | United States and Canada 

The state cannot compel an insurer to | 
insure. The relations between a com- 
pany and its clients are purely con- 





























tractual—so much service for so much | AN INCOME FOR LIFE Delicious Pec n M t 
aal—20 mach, nach | an Nuts 
pay. Competition is not promoted; on | ae. otieiail 
the contrary, busjness is paralyzed. The m8 ry Fa ey oO “criticlem. Fresh, Wild G: il 
, . 
conditions are made so uncertain for | | Absolute m a Mg Ay mn ag —— tant, on ed, ptt ty | 
. quate an uniform return equally importan 
insurers that they refuse to venture. a yer Fg eate Poe youd hz a 
overnmen bon 8, e return under whic 8 
The fundamental error of state rate- Small, there is nothing more sure and certain bash Valley Pecans 
making laws consists in an attempt to | | than, am, annuity with the METROPOUTte is now ready—thin 
deprive the seller of the right of nam- income smnrantend for a certain Mfetime is nese ate 
j ] s s 1 ft tha arned on an pal 
ing the price he will take for his goods. | | equal amount deposited in an institution for ing — healthful. 


savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 


We ship direct to 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5000 by 


consumer in 10,15and 


























| a man aged 67 — —— - — in- ge pet 
: ous me of $618.35 absolute yond question or nd, express prepai 
Last week the Chicago authorities don Goubt.. ™ Annuity Department. | METRO- cast ot Toe ro 
. :. LITAN LIFE INSURER. ANY We 80 ve ick: 
convicted the sixth member of Gn arson New York, will give advice as to the return Best you ever ate. SEND 
gang that has been operating in that | ,at any age, male or female. Southern Indiana ~ ait Co. ‘BAe pet 8 
city for several years. I, —_| 
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Unity of Interest 


The owners, the board of directors 
and the executive officers of the 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company 
are one and the same group of men. 








This means that the 


PIERCE-ARROW 


organization is one of united indi- 
viduality, hampered by no outside 
interference or syndicated control. 
It means that the Pierce-Arrow 
directors are free to utilize their 
full resources of capital, brains and 
energy to the attainment of their ideal 
—the successful building and markKet- 
ing of the best possible motor trucks 
and pleasure cars. 





Every individual directly inter- 
ested in Pierce-Arrow financial 
success is a working unit in the 
Pierce-Arrow organization. 


The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company of Buffalo, N.Y 
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New Macmillan Books. The Best Holiday Gifts 








‘“‘The most important book of the year”’ 
THE LIFE OF COL. ROOSEVELT 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT actosicceary 


In this stirring autobiography, replete with the most varied and interesting experiences, Col. 
Roosevelt writes intimately of his life, his philosophy and the achievements which have helped to 
mould his remarkable career. 

During many years no other single personality of the present day has attracted such general atten- 
tion in national and world-wide policies, and no more vivid picture of contemporaneous history proba- 
bly will ever be written than Col. Roosevelt’s own story of his life. 

In its interpretation of Col. Roosevelt’s striking personality, this work is not only of national but 
of international importance. 

The book is handsomely bound and is unusually attractive, with illustrations of portraits, fac- 
similes of various documents, pictures of buildings, localities and other interesting and appropriate 
matter. 


Decorated cover, gilt top. Richly illustrated. Octavo, $2.50 net; sent postpaid, $2.75 
New Books of Travel and Adventure 





My Life with the Eskimo Hunting the Elephant _ The Barbary Coast 
By VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON in Africa By ALBERT EDWARDS 
: By CAPTAIN H. STIGAND. Introduc- ; : : 

A great explorer’s story of life, tion by COLONEL ROOSEVELT Interesting experiences in North- 
adventure and peril in the Arctic A graphic recital of dramatic hunt- ¢™ Africa by the author of “Pana- 
regions. ing incidents. ma,” “Comrade Yetta,” etc. 

Illustrated. $4.00 net Illustrated. $2.50 net Illustrated. $2.00 net 
New Books for Boys and Girls 
Robin Hood’s Barn Deering at Princeton When I Was a Little Girl 
By ALICE BROWN By LATTA GRISWOLD By ZONA GALE 
A delightful story of quaint humor The lively college experiences of An exquisite and charming fan- 
and happy characters. the author’s hero, “Deering of Deal.” tasy romance of childhood. 
Illustrated. $1.25 net Illustrated. $1.35 net Illustrated. $1.50 net 
New Novels of Realistic Interest 
The Valley of the Moon Van Cleve Tide Marks 
By JACK LONDON By MARY S. WATTS By MARGARET WESTRUP 
= foe pt pon bane 8 A modern American story, invit- “A literary find. A Cornish novel 
big ‘men. ing in the intensity of its realism. of unusual interest. 
Mllustrated. $1.35 net Cloth. $1.35 net Cloth. $1.35 net 


“ The Most Profoundly Interesting Novel of the Times” 


Mr. Winston Churchill’s THE INSIDE OF THE CUP 


By the Author of “Richard Carvel,” “Coniston,” “A Modern Chronicle,” ete. 

“Abounds in thoughtful delineation of character, presents certain salient aspects of city life with fidelity and 
restraint, while the interwoven love-story offers, in its refined and spiritual intensity, a refreshing contrast to much 
that is overheated in the fiction of the day.”—London Times. 


“4 book that will live.’-—New York Times. Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50 net 





Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalog of Books for Christmas Gifts Mailed Free to Any Address 


coitis'wy. THE MACMILLAN COMPANY = %Siitsu" 
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BOOKS FOR 


CHRISTMAS 


Presents of Permanent Value to Suit All Tastes and All Purses. 
for Illustrated Holiday Catalogue Describing 500 Books for Bove 





Authorized Edition. 8vo. 
“His varied career, 


With 


his wit, and the stories 


the world 


must have made the life as pleasant to write as it is pleasant to read. Mr. 
has given us a good book—a hook that is sure to be widely popular, partly from its amusin 4 
stories, pertty from the picture it gives of a man who was as much admired and liked by hal 

and disliked by the other, and partly from the real additions that it makes to our 
knowledge of political history of the last thirty-five years.”.—The Times. 


The Most Interesting Biography of the Year 


THE LIFE OF HENRY LABOUCHERE 


By ALGAR LABOUCHERE THOROLD 


Photogravure Frontispiece. 


$4.50 met. Carriage 50 cents. 
which have clustered around his name 
Algar Thorold 





Memoirs of a Prima Donna 


By CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG 
(Mme. Srraxoscn) 
8vo. With 48 Illustrations. 
By mail, ‘$2.75. 
Clara Louise Kellogg was the first American 
prima donna to win recognition abroad, She 
was received in every country with acclaim 
and she returned to her native land covered 
with honors. Her Memoirs are filled with 
anecdotes of the interesting people whom the 
prima donna met on and off the stage. 


$2.50 net. 


My Beloved South 


By Mrs. T. P. O°;CONNOR 
Author of “Little Thank You.” 


8vo. With 4 Minareifone. $2.50 net. 

y mail, $2.75. 
These charming pen pictures of the home and 
social life of the South constitute a valuable 
contribution to the social history of the coun- 
try. Mrs. O’Connor is a Southerner by birth 
and among her friends and kin are numbered 
many who have been a part in the history of 
the South. 





To the River Plate and Back 


Prat J. HOLLAND, Sc.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
dinb.)> F.Z.S., Director of the Carnegie Mu- 
seum, late Chancellor of the University of 
Pittsburgh. 

8vo, With 8 Illustations in Color and 48 Other 

Illustrations and numerous line cuts in 
the text. $3.50 net. By mail, $3.75. 

The narrative of the journey of an American 


naturalist to Argentina, with observations upon 
things seen and suggested. 


The Conquest of Mt. McKinley 


By BELMORE BROWNE. 
Appendix by HERSCHEL C. PARKER. 
8vo. With 4 Illustrations in Color and 100 
Other Illustrations by the Author. 
$3.50 net. By mail, $3.75. 

The story of three expeditions through the 
Alaskan wilderness to Mount McKinley, North 
America’s highest and most inaccessible moun- 

tain. 


Social Programmes 


in the West 


(The Barrows Lectures) By CHARLES 
R. Henperson, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Practical Sociology in the 
University of Chicago. 

The lectures delivered with so much 
success in the Far East are included in 
this volume. The subjects are as fol- 
lows: ‘Foundations of Social Pro- 
grammes in Economic Facts and in 
Social Ideals,” “Public and Private 
Relief of Dependents and Abnormals,” 
“Policy of the Western World in Re- 
lation to the Anti-Social,” “Public 
Health, Education, and Morality,” 
“Movements to Improve the Economic 
and Cultural Situation of Wage- 
Earners,” and “Providing for Prog- 
ress.” 


212 pages, 8vo, cloth; $1.38 postpaid 


The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago, Illinois 





The Baker & Taylor Compa ork 
The Cambridge University "Piass, London and ealnbur 
Karl W. Hlersemann, Leipzig 
The Waruzen-Kabushiki-Kaisha Tokyo, Osaka and Kyoto 














Happy Women 


Dolly Madison—Queen Louise—Dorothy 
Wordsworth—Caroline Herschel—Eliza- 
beth Browning— Charlotte Cushman— 
Lucretia Mott—Florence Nightingale— 
Sister Dora—Jenny Lind—Louisa Alcott 
—Queen Victoria 
12mo. With 12 ery 
By mail, $1.6 
A series of delightful cen in which the 
aspirations and hopes, the defeated purposes 
and the silent burdens, the realizations and 
fulfilments of women find such beautiful ex- 
pression. 


$1.50 net. 


Rambles in Autograph Land 
By ADRIAN H. JOLINE. 


With a Foreword by Van Tasset SuTPHEN. 


Svo. With 86 Portraits and Facsimiles. 
$2.50 net. By mail, $2.75. 
This volume does not concern itself with an 
account of the futile hoarding of disassociated 
names, but with the iatellectual and stimulat- 
ing occupation of gathering letters, manu- 
scripts, and other documents of the great men 
of the past and of the present. The style of 
the book is chatty and anecdotal. , 





The Old Boston Post Road 


By STEPHEN JENKINS 
Author of “The Greatest Street in the World,” 
“The Story of The Bronx.” 
8vo. With over 150 Illustrations and a Map. 
3.50 net. By mail, $3.75. 
The author traces the development of the pio- 
neer settlements along this historic road to 
their present positions as manufacturing towns 
and cities; and, above all, emphasizes the per- 
sonalties of those men and women who have 
been chiefly instrumental jn causing the prog: 
ress of their towns and of the country in ma- 
terial wealth, or in literature, art, or education, 





Our Irish Theatre 


By LADY GREGORY 
Author of “Trish Folk- History Plays,” 
“New Comedies,” etc. 


12mo. Illustrated. $1.50 net. By mail, $1.65. 


An account not only of the great contemporary 
dramatic movement of Ireland, but of the 
stage history of the Dublin Theatre from its 
erection. A section of the book that possesses 
a very pertinent interest for American readers 
is that which has to do with the experiences 
encountered by the Irish actors in America, 





NEW YORK 
45th St., 26w. 
23d St., 27-29 Ww 





LONDON 
24 Bedford St. 














BIG DROP A POSTAL 
BARGAINS IN 


BOOKS| 


Send now for our Clearance Catalogue No. 
57 containing Lists of the very NEWES7 
publications. Thousands of brand new books 
of Publishers’ Remainders at prices cit in 
halves and quarters, including Literature, Sci- 
ence, History, Travel, Biography and Fiction. 


THE TABARD INN BOOK COMPANY 
125 South 13th Street, Philadelphia 

















WHY 
The American 


Standard Bible 


(Edited by the American Revision Committee) 


Is. Best for the 
Sunday School 


The exact thought of the sacred 
writers is given in readily under- 
standable language in this version, 
thereby making its sacred teach- 
ings not only clearer to the young 
folks, but infinitely more interest- 
ing—every reading makes more 
Bible students. 


The American Standard Version 
is used by the International Lesson 
Committee in the preparation of 
the Uniform and Graded Lessons, 
and by the leading Bible Scholars 
of the United States. 


Even the English scholars say it is the best— 
Read what The London Quarterly Review 
says: “It is a noble work, destined to be- 
come the accepted Bible of the majority of 
the Anglo-Saxon race; and we are tempted to 
wish that it might be adopted as the one final 
revision of the English-speaking world. 

Because of the great demand the publishers 
have issued it in over 200 different styles to 
meet every need. Prices from 35 cents to 
$50.00. 


Just send for sample pages and price list to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
381 U Fourth Avenue, New Y 
For Sale by All Booksellers 




















SPEAKERS —We assist in preparing Lectures, 
Club Papers, Debates, Orations, Essays, and -— 
literary help of all ‘kinds. Prompt 


COSMOPOLITAN RESEARCH BUREAU, 
201 Fifth Avenue Bidg., New York. 


F. M. HOLLY 


Circulars sent upon request. 





AUTHORS’ AND PUBLISHERS’ 
REPRESENTATIVE. 
Established 1905. 


156 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 





THE WRITER’S MAGAZINE 
A Journal of Information for Literary Workers 
KEEPS veo ie IN CONSTANT TOUGH WITH THE MARKETS 
No Writer Can — be Without a Copy co 
Send 25¢ for a Three-months’ Trial Subscription 
THE WRITER'S MAGAZINE, 32 Union Square, E., New York City 
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The United States and Mexico, 


1821-1848 


A complete account of our relations with Mexico to the end 


of the Mexican War by 


GEORGE L. RIVES 


Recognized by leading reviewers as ‘‘a standard work”’ as well as 
having a peculiar adventitious interest and value. 


John Bassett Moore, Assistant Secretary of State, says:—‘‘The amplitude of the author’s researches in histori- 
cal sources, manuscript as well as printed, is attested on every page, while his thorough mastery of his subject and 
the directness and lucidity of his style have enabled him to impart to his narrative a remarkable vividness and 
charm. The appearance at the present moment of this important, instructive and very enlightening exposition of 
the relations between the United States and Mexico during the formative and critical period to which it relates, is 


singularly opportune.” 


The New York “Sun” :—“Quite indisputably a ‘standard work.” 


The “Nation” :—“ 


a scholarly and readable book.” 


The Philadelphia “Public Ledger” :—‘“It is so interestingly treated that the work seems all too short. 





























N. C. WYETH’S 


Full-page Colored Pictures Make 
a Striking Holiday Book of 


STEVENSON’S 
KIDNAPPED 


Mr. Wyeth expresses his aim in 

painting these pictures in these 
words: 
_ “As in ‘Treasure Island,’ I am try- 
ing to carry the movement of the 
story in the illustrations, making 
each one stand not for an illustrated 
incident so much as an interpretation 
of the great outdoors in Scotland— 
building a background of character- 
istic surroundings and movements 
which will supply to the reader 
ground to stand on, as it were. 
Every picture will have strong dra- 
matic interest, however.” 


$2.25 net; postage extra. 





2 Volumes. $8.00 net 


HENRY VAN DYKE’S 
Great Allegorica Poem 


THE TOILING OF FELIX 


In a Beautiful Holiday Edition 


COMPLETE POEMS IN 
ONE VOLUME 


In a New Leather Bound Edition 
on Special Paper 


Henry van Dyke’s experience is a nota- 
ble refutation of the theory that. poetry is 
no longer read. The great and ever-grow- 
ing demand for his poetry has led to the 
publication of two new editions containing 
it. j 

The first contains only one poem—proba- 
bly the most popular by Henry van Dyke, 
and if so, the most ‘popular poem published 
in recent years by an American poet. It is 
issued in a beautiful, holiday edition, illus- 
trated with four paintings in color by Her- 
bert Moore and having decorations by Ed- 
ward B, Edwards. 


$1.50 net; by mail $1.69. 


The other edition is a complete one-vol- 
ume edition of. all the poetry written by 
Henry van Dyke. Its contents are the same 
as that of a one-volume edition published 
two years ago and bound in cloth. But this 
new edition is bound: in limp leather and 
printed on a special paper—a handsome and 
convenient form. 


postage 
extra 


$1.75 
net; 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 





KENNETH GRAHAME’S 
Most Beautiful Book 


THE WIND IN THE 
WILLOWS 
In Illustrated Holiday Form 


No more difficult work to illustrate 
could be found than “The Wind in 
the Willows,” for there humor, ten- 
derness, satire, romance, whimsical- 
ity, and exquisite lyrical poetry—if 
prose can be that—are inseparably 
mixed. But the little bright-eyed 
mole, the gray wandering sea-rat, the 
rotund jolly Mr. Toad with his craze 
for motoring, and the Great God 
Pan, piping at the Gates of Dawn, 
are here pictured by Paul Bransom, 
an artist who, seeing not the humor 
nor any other quality alone, but all 
the complementary qualities as one, 
commands the subtle, graceful skill 
to blend them into unity. 


$2.00 net; postage extra. 


























FIFTH AVE. AT 48TH ST.,N. Y. 
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WEBSTERS 


The erriam Webster 


can be made of no other dictionary. 


India-Paper Edition. 


Only half as thick, only 
half as heavy as the Regu- 
lar Edition. Printed on 
expensive, thin, strong, 
opaque, imported India 
paper. What a satisfac- 
tion to use so light and so 
convenient a volume! 
Size, 123g x 934 x 24 in. 
Weight only 7 Ibs. 
Regular Edition. 

Printed on strong book 
paper of the highest quali- 
ty. Size, 1 274, x 934 x bin. 
Weight, 14°4 Ibs. 


400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 
12,000 Biographical Entries. 
30,000 Geographical Subjects. 
Thousands of other References. 
6000 Illustrations. 2700 Pages. _ 
Colored Plates & Engravings. 
The only dictionary with the 
new divided page. * A Stroke 
of Genius."’ The type mat- 
ter is equivalent to a 15- 
volume encyclopedia. 























WRITE for specimen pages, illustra. 
tions, ete. Mention this magazine and 
receive FREE a set of pocket maps. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Over 70 years publishers of the Genuine- 
ebster Dictionaries. 













aan OAC a iy 


“Now we have The Authority:~ 
Lc WOOL 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 


for retaining warmth, 
repelling cold and 
equalizing tempera- 
ture. It takes up per- 
spiration, permits cir- 
culation and, guards 
the body against sud- 2 
den changes.. Thou- [ys<—-— 


How much such a Christmas Gift will be enjoyed in your home! 
Treasured, admired, and used by all members of the family. This 
New Creation answers with final authority all kinds of questions in 
history, geography, biography, trades, arts, and sciences, sports, 
foreign phrases, abbreviations, etc. Consider that hundreds of Su- 
preme Court Judges concur in its favor; also that it is the standard 
of the Government Printing Office at Washington: —statements that 





et 
the benefits of wear- 
ing Jaeger Made i 
Woolen underwear, aa 
sweaters, stockings, —) 
coats, caps, etc. 
Famous for 33 years. 


Write for booklet of 
facts about wool. 



















is Nature’s 
own fabric 


have learned 































Dr. Jaeger’s S. W. S. Co.’s Own Stores 
New York: 306 Fifth Ave., 22 Maiden Lane 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St. Boston: 324 Boylston St. 
Phila.: 1516 Chestnut St. Chicago: 126 N. State St. 

Agents in ail Principal Cities 
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Cuscih & Wardrobe 








Fitzgerald 


Now Showing Week End 
Trunks and Kit Bags. 

Hand Luggage for Fall 
and Winter Requirements. 





























14 West 4oth St., Opposite Library. 

154 Fifth Av., at 2oth St. 

177 Broadway, at Cortlandt St. 
New York. 


































Wood, Stone and 
Marble Mantels, 
Andirons, Firesets 
Grates, Tiles 





WM. H. JACKSON CO. 


2 West 47th Street 
New York 





























ROW N® 


ROWV AN & 


TROCHE 


For Bronchitis 


thing better for the cough of bronchitis and asthma, 
| zomg and throat fritation. Used over 50 years. 


Sample Free. 
_ BROWN & “SON 
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BOOKS EP. DUTTON & COMPANY fussitss 








you can send no better gifts to your 
friends than the kind of books 
ey ~ chosen from the comprehensive 
ist o 


Over 650 Titles in 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


Price per volume 
Cloth, 35 cents. Leather, 70 cents 
Postage, 8 cents per volume 
New Volumes Just Ready 


Life of Gladstone 
By G. W. E. RUSSELL 
A Century of Essays 
An Anthology 
An Inland Voyage and Travels 
a with a Donkey 
By R. L. STEVENSON 
The Fall of Constantinople 
By J. M. NEALE 
Letters from the Underworld 
By F. DOSTOIEFFSKY 
Lost Illusions 
By HONORE DE BALZAC 


Aesop’s and Other Fables 
An Anthology 
The Divine Providence 
By E. SWEDENBORG 
The Pretenders, etc. 
By HENRIK IBSEN 
Atlas of Africa and Australasia 
The Organon of the Rational Art 
of Healing 
By S. HAHNEMANN 
The Social Contract 
By J. J. ROUSSEAU 
Life in Mexico 
By MME. CALDERON DE LA 


BARCA. The best description of 
life in Mexico ever written. 


Send for a complete list of the 
volumes NOW READ 











| The Standard Pocket Shakespeare 
THE TEMPLE 
SHAKESPEARE 


40 Volumes 

In cloth, per set $14 net 
Red leather, per set $22 net 
Most attractive of all pocket edi- 
tions. Has the advantage of having 
all its Prefaces, Notes, Glossaries, 
etc., from the hand of an Editor of 
international reputation, ISRAEL 
GOLLANCZ. 
Printed in black and red on fine 
handmade paper. Pleasant to read, 
light to handle. 
Cloth 35 cents; leather 55 cents 

per volume; postage 3c. 
Uniform with the above 


Shakespeare Lexicon and 
Concordance 


Cloth 60 cents. Leather 75 cents 
Send for a descriptive circular 














NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
THE BIBLE STORY Retold by the Baroness Freda de 


With forty plates reproduced in colors from famous paintings. Cloth, gilt, $2.50 


THE BOOK OF THE SAGAS By Alice S. Hoffman 


Illustrated with plates in colors and drawings by GORDON BROWNE. Cloth, gilt, $2.50 


THE LITTLE SCHOOLMATE SERIES Edited by Florence Converse 


In Sunny Spain By Katharine Lee Bates $1.00 net Postage 
Under Greek Skies By Julia D. Dragoumis $1.00 net 10 cents 
‘ A Boy in Eirinn By Padraic Colum $1.00 net per vol. 
These books describe the life of children in other lands, showing how they live and pla 
and learn, and gain the characteristic ideal which each land sends to erica, Hac 
has a frontispiece in colors and other illustrations. 

TALES OF TWO BUNNIES By Katharine Pyle 
By the author of “The Rabbit Witch,” “Careless Jane,” etc. For little folk just learn- 
ing to read, [Illustrated by the author. $1.00 net; postpaid $1.10 

THE WILD WHITE WOODS By Russell D. Smith 


A story of hunting and trapping for boys in their ’teens. Illustrated, . 
Cloth, $1.35 net; postpaid $1.47 


BOYS AND GIRLS The Verses of James W. Foley 


Very human, tender and amusing rhymes for both children and their parents. — 
Cloth, $1.35 net; postpaid $1.47 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
CHRISTINA: OF DENMARK, DUCHESS OF MILAN AND 
LORRAINE By Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Avy) 


By the author of “Beatrice d’Este,” “Isabella d’Este,” etc., drawn from largely unpub- 
lished records in the archives of Italian cities. Illustrated with portraits. etc. 
6.00 net (subject to change) 


POEMS FROM WALT WHITMAN’S LEAVES OF GRASS 


With 24 beautiful plates in colors by MARGARET COOK. Demy 4to, $6.00 net 


THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM 


Illustrated by EDMUND SULLIVAN with 75 full-page drawings. Demy 4to, $6.00 net 








FIFTY CARICATURES By Max Beerbohm 
The most famous of the witty drawings of this unrivaled satirist. $2.00 net 
MASTERS OF PAST TIME By Eugene Fromentin 
A new translation by ANDREW BOYLE. With four plates in colors and others in 
half-tone. Cloth 8vo, $2.50 net; postpaid $2.67 


THE GATHERING OF BROTHER HILARIUS By Michael Fairless 


An illustrated edition of this beautiful medieval allegory, uniform with “The Road- 








mender.” Eight illustrations in colors. $2.50 net, boxed; postpaid $2.65 
THE STORY OF MY HEART By Richard Jeffries 
A companicn volume to the above and to “The Roadmender.” Eight illustrations in 
colors. $2.50 net, boxed; postpaid $2.65 
NEW NOVELS 
THE EGOTISTICAL I By Ellen Wilkins Tompkins 
A humorous, sympathetic, wholly gharming story. The sort of little book you send to 
the folks you most admire to express your appreciation of their very “nice” qualities.— 
N. Y. Tribune. $1.00 net; postpaid $1.10 
SNOW UPON THE DESERT By S. Macnaughtan 
By the author of “A Lame Dog’s Diary,” etc. Wonderfully clever character drawing 
in a story of Anglo-India. $1.35 net; postpaid $1.47 
THE STORY OF HELGA By Rudolph Herzog 


Translated by ADELE LEWISOHN from the soth German ed. Full of humor and a 
fascinating mingling of audacious realism with curious sidelights of sentiment. 


$1.35 met; postpaid $1.47 
FELLOWSHIP BOOKS 


Books through which one may share with a friend that which he has found most potent 
for increasing enjoyment of art, literature, and nature. 








Friendship Solitude The Joy of the Theatre 
By CLIFFORD BAX By NORMAN GALE By GILBERT CANNAN 
Divine Discontent Romance The Quest of the Ideal 
By JAMES GUTHRIE By ERNEST RHYS By GRACE RHYS 
Freedom Childhood A Spark Divine 
By A. MARTIN FREEMAN By ALICE MEYNELL By R. C. LEHMANN 


Each, must attractively bound, 75 cents net; postpaid 80 cents. 











YOUR BOOKSELLER CAN SHOW YOU THESE AND OTHERS OF THE PUBLICATIONS OF 


E. P, DUTTON & COMPANY, ™ xew'vork 


WE SUPPLY ALL NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS, ALSO MANY FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS 
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The Forward Looking 
Weekly Magazine 


Since The Independent appeared in its new form, with its 
broadened editorial appeal, the public has had an opportunity 
to see that the publishers meant when they said, in announce- 
ing their policy: 


“The Independent will, in its new form, 
be the forward-looking weekly magazine 
—its face to the future, its articles and 
pictures dealing with the affairs of today 
and tomorrow, its topics, those in which 
the new generation is vitally interested.” 








The Editors are concerned with live issues, with new 
achievements. 


They are anticipating this week what you 
are going to be thinking about next week. 


Give your friends the chance to take The Independent 
this year. Let them see for themselves if it is not good 
company. Let them see if it does not give them a better 
understanding of contemporary life. You could render them no 
better service than to let them participate in the privileges 
provided by The Independent’s Sixty-fifth Birthday Campaign. 


Send for a new supply of the Birthday Stamps. 


LOOK FORWARD WITH 


The Independent 
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F the figures 5 2 3 appear on your 
address label, your renewal sub- 
scription should begin with the fourth 
issue from this. It requires at least 
three weeks for routine, so kindly re- 
new now—lest you forget. 








JUST A WORD 


A well illustrated article on the re- 
markable project of an automobile road 
from coast to coast, to be known as 
“The Lincoln Memorial Highway,” will 
be a feature of an early issue of The 
Independent. 


Irving Bacheller, who recently gave 
it as his opinion that two of the book 
themes for the novelist of today were 
“The Europeanization of America” and 
“The Thought Trust,” will give in the 
December 11 issue a discussion of the 
subject, “The Book That Hits the 
Mark.” 


“The Administration and Mexico,” an 
article by Prof. T. S. Woolsey, of Yale 
University, appearing in the December 
11 issue of The Independent, will be of 
peculiar interest at this time as it ad- 
vocates the recognition of Huerta, the 
vital issue in the most important public 
question of the time. Professor Woolsey 
is a forceful writer and his views on 
this question will be of great value. 


Mr. George Haven Putnam, of the 
well known publishing firm G. P. Put- 
nam Sons, in a letter in the De- 
cember 11 issue of The Independent, 
will give his views of the present con- 
dition of the book-publishing world. 
Mr. Putnam is one of the foremost au- 
thorities in this field and any utterance 
from him on this subject is of peculiar 
value and interest. 


CAL RED AS 





The fourth annual meeting of the 
American Society for the Judicial Set- 
tlement of International Disputes will 
take place at Washington on the 4th, 
5th and 6th of December. 

An exhibition of American and for- 
eign city planning will be on view until 
December 6, in New York City, under 
the direction of the Hights of Build- 
ings Commission of the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment. 


Richard Strauss’ “Der Rosenkava- 
lier” (“The Knight of the Rose”) will 
be sung for the first time in America on 
December 9 at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York. It is characterized 
as a “comedy for music,” and was first 
produced at Dresden in January, 1911. 


The five Nobel prizes of $40,000 each 
will be awarded on December 10, the 
anniversary of the founder’s death, for 
the most important achievements in 
literature, physics, chemistry, physiol- 
ogy and peace. 


The first International Exhibition 
of Safety and Sanitation in America 
will open on December 11 at the Grand 
Central Palace in New York City, un- 
der the auspices of the American Mu- 
seum of Safety. 


The National Civic Federation will 
hold its fourteenth annual meeting at 
the Hotel Astor on December 11 and 
12. Workmen’s compensation, pure food 
and drugs, conciliation and mediation 
laws, regulation of municipal utilities 
and of industrial corporations will be 
discust. 


December 17 is the tenth anniversary 
of the first successful flight of a heav- 
ier-than-air machine. Orville and Wil- 
bur Wright each made a flight on De- 
cember 17, 1903, at Kittyhawk, North 
Carolina. 


From December 20 to January 18 
will be held the Annual Winter Exhibi- 
tion of the National Academy of Design 
at 215 West Fifty-seventh street, New 
York City. 


Dr. Maria Montessori, the Roman 
educator who has set American peda- 
gogs agog, is lecturing in this country 
and will remain until about Christmas 
time. 


The American Economic Association 
will meet in its twenty-sixth annual 
convention in Minneapolis, December 
27-30. 


From December 29 to January 3 the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science will hold its sixty-fifth 
annual meeting in Atlanta, Georgia. 


On December 30 and 31 the seventh 
annual meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation will be 
held at the Shoreham Hotel in Washing- 
ton. A special subject for consideration 
will be the plans of the new Federal 
Industrial Relations Commission. 


The annual Manila carnival, with a 
week of games and exhibitions, will be 
held in February, 1914. 
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Cadillac again awarded the Dewar Trophy 


Europe’s highest Motor Tribunal pronounces 1914 Cadillac mechanical 
achievements to be the greatest of the year, demon- 
strating the advancement of the industry 


In our first announcement cf the 1914 Cadillac, and its two-speed 
direct drive axle, we said:—The Cadillac is about to endow the 
motor car with A new element of efficiency, A new quality of 
luxury, A new source of economy.” 


After several thousand purchasers had received demonstrations of 
the truth of this prediction, we said in a later announcement: 
“Motoring as you know it, and motoring as the owner of a 1914 


Cadillac knows it, are two distinct and different things.” 
And we added, that the Cadillac owner was 

enjoying luxuries to which you must re- 

main a stranger as long as you did not 

drive a Cadillac. 


But we did not dream when we wrote the 
words, that so distinguished an endorse- 
ment as the second award of the Dewar 
Trophy was close at hand. 


You will recall that the first award of the 
Dewar Trophy to the Cadillac pronounced 
it the most thoroughly standardized car 
in the world. 


In the test, three Cadillac cars were entirely 
dismantled, all of the parts thoroughly 
mixed, and eighty-nine parts removed from 
the heap and substitute parts’ provided. 


The three cars were then re-built into per- 
fect running condition from the haphaz- 
ard heap—wrenches and screw drivers be- 
ing the only tools necessary. 


Standardization was defined to mean in this 
test—as it always has meant—that every 
Cadillac part was exactly like every other 
part of its kind. 


It did not mean nearly like it or almost like 
it, but absolutely like it, down to the one- 
thousandth part of an inch, where that 
degree of accuracy was essential. 


In other words, that there was complete in- 
terchangeability, perfect alignment of 
parts and units, perfect harmony in their 
operating relations with each other, and 
a total absence of ill-fitting joints and 
bearings. 


The Cadillac is the only car which has ever 
passed this tremendously significant test 
of what constitutes standardization; and 
the award to the Cadilac was the only 
one ever made upon such a test. 


And that fact lends especial significance to 
this second award of the same trophy to 
the same car, but from a new angle of 
analysis. 


It is one thing to feel sure that your manu- 
Soturtag principles are sound and scien- 
tific. 


It is another, and a more pleasant thing, 
to have that fact almost universally ap- 
preciated by your own countrymen, 


But it is gratifying in the extreme to have the approval of your 
own nation reinforced by an international verdict. 


You, as a Cadillac owner—present or prospective—can take just 
pride in this second award of the Dewar Trophy. 


It is more than a Cadillac achievement—it is a tribute from high 
sources to American skill and to American engineering initiative. 























THE DEWAR TROPHY 


=CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT, MICH 


The Royal Automobile Club, which conducts the contests for the 
. seagpen Trophy, is the most conservative tribunal of its type in 
the world. 


The Dewar Trophy is the motor classic. 


It is awarded for the most distinguished achievement of the year, 
demonstrating the advancement of the industry. 


It takes into account manufacturing principles as well as per- 
formances. 


Sir Thomas Dewar, when he instituted the 
Trophy, had it in mind to seek out, each 
year, the car of super-excellence. 


So the awards are as disinterested, and as 
scientific, as the awards of the Nobel 
Prize in a totally different field of en- 
deavor. 


We may all of us feel justly reinforced, 
therefore, in our good opinion of this 
splendid American car, the Cadillac. 


We may feel that its virtues have not been 
overstated. 


We may all feel that these announcements 
have not overdrawn the advantages of the 
latest Cadillac development, the Cadillac 
two-speed direct drive axle. 


It was not merely the point-by-point per- 
formance of the car over give-and-take 
roads for a thousand miles. 


It was not merely the certainty and the en- 
durance of the electrical devices in self- 
cranking, lighting and ignition. 


It was not merely the remarkable record of 
17.17 miles per gallon of gasoline (not- 
withstanding repeated stops and starts in 
testing the electric cranking device). 


It was not alone the astonishing record of 
more than 1,000 miles per gallon of lu- 
bricating oil. 


It was not only that the two-speed direct 
drive axle was a material factor in mak- 
ing possible these results; and that it 
gave to the word “luxury” a new mean- 
ing as applied to motoring. 


It was not only the perfect record in the 
shifting of the rear axle gears from high 
to low and vice versa 520 times, by means 
of the electric shifting device. 


No, the Dewar Trophy was awarded to the 
adillac for the second time—and the 
Cadillac is the only American car which 
has ever received it, and the only car in 
the world to which it has ever been 
awarded twice—because the Cadillac is 
the Cadillac, because it is what it is, and 
because it does what it does. 


Because the Cadillac proved itself to be 
the car of all-around super-excellence as a complete entity. 


Because it proved its dominant characteristics to be those which 
make most for all-around constancy and serviceability. 


Because, as we have said, no other car rides or drives like the 
Cadillac. 


Because, in fact, it is the Standard of the World. 























